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ASSETS sé ASSETS—Continued 
Bonds . . 
. a gentene _ » All Other Real Estate, Net... 6.006.591.20 
U. S. Gevernment $ 758495766 , -—? t A deprecation casteve af 83.290.00060 & 
State, Count - i Ss : . 
‘ yo aoe 12,092,471. [1 | [ cant j + Real Estate Sold Under Contract 96,423.00 
Federal ts 1 Bank uy 98,91 12 uh 7 Y= 3-5 8 Interest Due and Accrued , 693,749.43 
ae 8 ' _— 1.803.832 22 of we a Moose 6 ’ Deferred and Uncollected Premiums. . 1,614,372.39 
ai MOE «cccccece J . peepee . P 
Public tlrility 3,823,35051 >|" |" nee g ne 5 me. --y +00 ee 
: _— seg ‘ es? Total Assets... -. 7". 190,227.09 
Industrial 4.722.300 82 . sseaee 2.1 — 
Other Bonds. 107.41589 * 31,235.23816' FEN 
Teecurhe cee om Desks, gy ne aeaee 3 LIABILITIES 
ess of the + they ate car tserer Pol R $63,625,772.00 
eied Pier cornea - ee icy Reserves . oscee 625,77 
Collateral Loans 179.310.29 Additional Policy Owners Funds ‘ 1.040.984.64 
a rtgage Loans ts¢-5 , 16,679,703.32 Premiums and Interest Paid in : : 
tu hems secured by real estate valued: at ‘Pr »: . m Advance ..... 701,411.23 
« ‘han dowhle she emouw of the loans Tite &! Claims Not Yet Completed or Reported 449,150.79 
Cast ae ¥ $14,491 89. 18 Reserve for Taxes.. 363,860.51 
Be - od . "I Miscellaneous Liabilines 425,803.82 
Stews TSBs ses, 62 he Total Liabiliti $46,606 982.99 
The me 0 Decemt vs Capita] Stock $3 7.090.000 00 
‘ oe a | ~ @ . 
he om ' «A Surplus and Contingency 
oh ate oo i > | 
Pots ' and Piemium Netes 0.241 SOS oy Pol VW Sane 15,583,244.10 
Surplus tw Poblreyholders 5,583.2 
R al Estare Heme Ofte e Building poe ky ; — 
Net 909,336.99 To Balame Resourses $82. 190,227 9 
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0A ui E R I ‘. A is the composite of her institutions, born of migrations 


from the old world, seeking a new freedom of thought and action and nurtured 
to their present stage by the sacrifice and unselfish co-operation of her pioneers. 
These institutions are the rightful heritage of the present generation to be 


protected, developed and refined for those to come, its children. 


To that end, the institution of LIFE INSURANCE’ 
dedicated to the protection of homes and families, and 
developed in America to an extent far beyond that of 
any other country, perfected as a co-operative savings 
plan of the present for the unknown needs of the future; 
a great financial bulwark against disease, disastet, Of 
economic stress, both for its individuals and for the natio&i 
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FRANK YETKA 
Commissioner of Insurance, State 
of Minnesota 


LEFT—As a "Rookie" shortly after enlistment 
in the U. S. Army and prior to departure with 
the A.E.F. to France. 


RIGHT—As a veteran somewhere in France 
in January, 1919. (Biographical sketch ap- 
pears on page 1/4.) 








... OUT IN FRONT... 


Lefi— 

From a photograph 
taken at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, in 
I9tt. 


Righi— 

Graduation picture 
(St. Paul College of 
Law), taken in St. 
Paul, Minn., in 1920. 
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: "1 HIS YEAR The Mutual Life 
* 
| Insurance Company of New 


7 YEARS York celebrates its 97th Anniversary, 


The first policy in this long established 


OF LIFE INSURANCE Company was issued February 1, 1843, 


Admitted assets on December 31, 1939 


SECURITY ana SERVICE were $1,444,467,622, an increase of 
$45,040,126 over 1938. 


—e ee — ™ New imsurance for the year was 

















$201,732,621 and the total insurance in force at the end of 1939 was $3,740,731,467. Payments in 
1939 to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries under their contracts, amounted to $134,155,356, 


The Trustees have set aside $17,784,266 for Dividends in 1940. 








~— { BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 }—— —__~ 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
, Per cent 
Cash in banks and offices .... 4.13 $59,64 1,609.07 ie a 
United States Government bonds . 25.49 368,128,484.30 Policy Reserves. ..... se + +e $1,254,159,089.00 
State, County and Municipal bonds 5.06 73,065,618.68 
Canadian Government, Provincial Supplementary Contract Reserves .. . 94,865,027.38 
and Municipal bonds .... . 49 7,123,271.60 
Other Foreign Government bonds. .03 419,202.09 Other Policy Liabilities ........ 16,209,380.10 


DOP PEE cs ps ceceess 15029 219,400,612.12 
. on - 
Public Utility bonds ....... 12.76 184,321,240.05 Premiums, Incorest cad Rents paid ia o> 


Industrial bonds. ........ £4.08 §8,970,094.12 saint 4.290.9004 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . 1.04 14,946,025.00 Arcot ae” 8S ae et . »590.63 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) .... 15.40 222,510,907.11 

$8,375,449.41 Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . . ...« « 2,536,949.32 


Real Estate (at cost or less). ... 4.04 
10.13 146,355,064.85 


ee ee a a a 
f Collection pepeenwe Gee Tee. ow cc tet hee @ 


Premiums in course o 
and Reinsurance due from other 


3,150,750.00 





Cee. -d 4 oo 6 te 0 0 1.09 15,782,881.05 P , + , os 
Set a: ») s 1940 . we 7,784,266. 
Interest and rents due and accrued .99 14,224,461.95 et aside for Dividends in 19 . $260.42 
Cash advanced to pay policy claims .00 21,884.00 i. 
Estimated amount of deposits in Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends . 39,087.38 
suspended banks recoverable . . .00 40,853.39 
Collateral deposits as security for *Fund for General Contingencies and De- 
payment of rents and mortgage preciation of Securities, Real Estate 
loans . ...-.- ad as 00 IP, 5OO.80 Mortgages and Real Estate ... . $1,423,482.10 
Real Estate taxes paid in advance . -08 1,080,463.54 eats 





Total Admitted Assets . . . 100.00 $1,444,467,622.33 Total Liabilities and Reserves . . $1,444,467,622.33 
*Established after transferring to this fund a special reserve of $1,550,000 which was included in "Miscellaneous Liabilities” in the Company's balance sheet published as 
of December 31, 1938 and after makiny voluntary additions of $2,560,829 to the above policy reserves. 

Bond's subject to amortization under the provisions of the New York Insurance Law were taken at their amortized, i. ¢ their book values, Non-amortized bonds and 
preferred stocks were taken at market values at December 31, 1939, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 

Securities carried at $16,196,957.92 in the above statement are deposited with various governmental departments, or banks acting as depositaries, pursuant to insurance 
law's or insurance department authorizations; in addition securities carried at $673,200.00 are deposited with banks pending exchange for cash or other securities. - 
— - inecstaiinnce eemitelingite 5 oe etbsosie ae 





Sho Mutual Life 
Inourance Companyof View York 


34Nasoau Street, New York 











SECURITY AND Sa) SERVICE SINCE 1843 





An advertisement by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
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Faith of Our Fathers 


EN, since the days of Cain and Abel have built their lives, if 
M not upon tradition, surely upon the convictions of their fathers. 
In their temporal activities as in their spiritual beliefs, they 
are disposed to follow not their own findings but rather the principles 
and the ideals that animated their home and environs. Departure from 
age-old practices and belief came only when some voluntarily discon- 
tented mind was a part of a vigorous physical human being who pointed 
to obvious errors, the correction of which would lead to peace of mind 
and comfort of body. 


Perhaps if it could be shown that a better heritage from an altered 
course would come to their children the road to a new destiny would 
be taken with a greater will. Never, however, did a change occur in 
a people’s religious practices where contentment reigned in the spirit 
or where enjoyment of life was the lot of the common man. Sometimes, 
even where adversity struck and hardship and suffering were the 
people’s lot, the dictates of an anciently deduced religion with its 
consequent influences on the material life have been yet held dear 
and the determined missionary of some new philosophy kept under 
the domination of the leaders of the old order. 


So it is not unusual in this world of ours to find some relics of 
truly ageless customs. Recently a six-year-old Chinese peasant boy was 
crowned in Lhasa, Tibet, the fourteenth Dalai Lama to be the chief 
civil and religious Tibetan ruler. The law of the Tibet of the Lama 
is that he is a reincarnation of his predecessor born at the instant of 
the death of his predecessor. 


The thirteenth ruler who died in 1933 had many claimants to his 
sceptre but the high priests, after due deliberation, smiled on the 
peasant boy now the Dalai Lama. 


Perhaps the people of Tibet live in peace of mind and without 
physical privation. They are satisfied with a life under an ancient 
order and refuse to be drawn to a new venture in spiritual practice 
wherein there is no recognizable advantage nor in which they could 
be assured of greater peace or a happier, more pleasurable mode of 
living. 


Though the majority of the men of the present look with unbelief 
at the Lama of Tibet and the religion he represents, his followers see 
in him their guide to a future of happiness. They will not be lead 
away from the convictions of their fathers by a siren call whose logic 
they cannot comprehend. 


The present generation of Americans have found in life insurance 
an efficient agency against the forces of death and disaster. They 
recognize the strength that is inherent in the institution of life insur- 
ance and they are satisfied with the equitability of the policies in force. 
They have not only the conviction of the generation that has preceded 
them that this is so, but they reach a similar conclusion on their own 
initiative, because the record of life insurance as presently constituted, 
has performed a service to its members which has never been dupli- 
cated. Men and women of today and as well their children will hold 
firm in guarding it against any and every disorganizing force or 
influence. 


iru 
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life may be the accumulation 

of money, the acquiring of 
power or worldly position, the 
rendering of perfect service, or the 
extraordinary performance of 
duty. Whatever it may be, you 
must have a formula for attaining 
your goal. To those of you who 
have not as yet worked out a 
formula, I would recommend the 
following as having successfully 
placed men on the right track 
toward a more productive, and 
thereby happier life. It will also 
be helpful to those whose progress 
has been stymied by a combination 
of circumstances. 

The key to the formula is 
THOUGHT, SKILL, and ACTION. 
Constructive thought is the basis 
of all worthwhile accomplishment. 
You doubtless know the proverb 
which begins with “As a man 
thinketh,” but because of the pres- 
sure of daily activity, have at times 
failed to apply its teaching. 

Your thoughts must produce the 
kind of common sense which will 
compel you to deal squarely with 
reality. No dodging of small but 
important details—no corner cut- 
ting—be game enough to keep 
effectively busy. 


Vite: idea of the Pay Off in 





Definite Programs 


Joint field work with more than 
200 underwriters in all parts of 
the United States has convinced 
this writer that practically all 
salesmen must do something def- 
inite each week toward the im- 
portant job of maintaining proper 
mental attitude. This is just as 
vital a part of your daily task as 
getting reference leads or knowing 
how to explain the use of settle- 
ment options, Certainly the mental 
attitude of the salesman is far 
more important than the attitude of 
the buyer. 

You must practice good thinking 
to build and maintain confidence— 
confidence in yourself, in public 
opinion, and the work you are 
doing, thinking that will create 
initiative and enthusiasm—with- 
out them no agent can be effective 
or happy in his work. Thinking of 
the right quality can only be ac- 
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WHAT IS 
THE 
PAY OFF? 


Whatever your goal in 

life, the formula for its 

attainment is the im- 
portant factor. 


By HARRY W. STORCK 


Supervisor of the Bay Area, 
California-W estern States Life 


Insurance Company 


quired and developed in the same 
manner that strong muscles or a 
good physique are acquired. If 
you desire to improve your health 
or physique, you would recognize 
the necessity of daily exercise and 
proper diet. Golf, tennis, calis- 
thenics, or any other exercise per- 


formed once or twice a month 
would not be of much benefit. You 
could make improvement only 


through the systematic and per- 
sistent following of a well organ- 
ized plan of exercise. It has been 
my experience that the same prin- 
ciple must be applied if you aspire 
to develop your habit of thinking 


to the point where it will automati- 
cally produce normal thoughts. 

It requires daily practice in con- 
centration on worthwhile subjects 
over a period of many months be- 
fore you can become capable of 
continually excluding al! detri- 
mental thoughts from your mind, 
If you have trained yourself to 
eliminate fear and other harmful 
thoughts, you will never sink into 
a rut or suffer for the want of 
good quality business. We some- 
times lose sight of the fact that 
men do not plunge into a rut over 
night. It is a gradual decline cov- 
ing a long period and cannot be 
corrected by a “Shot in the arm” 
pep talk lasting about twenty min- 
utes. Experience has shown that 
men whose mental attitude pre- 
vents them from performing ef- 
ficiently can only be restored to 
normal capacity by daily mental 
exercise designed to _ eventually 
eliminate the wrong _ thinking 
which brought about the decline 
in productivity. It is important 
that you watch the “pictures” 
which you hang upon the walls of 
your mind, as they will determine 
the trend of your thoughts. 


Think—And Grow 


Napolen Hill in his fine book 
“Think and Grow Rich” supplies a 
routine which will benefit any man 
who has the ambition to enjoy the 
better things of life. Volumes 
have been written on this subject, 
and I fully appreciate the inade- 
quacy of these remarks. They are 
only written with the hope that 
they might act as a stimulating 
force to those afflicted with “busi- 
ness is lousy.” 

Next in line after Thought comes 
SKILL. The amount of skill we 
can acquire and use in our jobs 
has a considerable effect upon 
what this world will pay us in coil 
of the realm. This law applies 
the arts, sciences, professions, and 
trades. There is only one way 
which we can become skilful, and 
that is through the medium @ 
practice and rehearsal under com 
petent instruction and supervision. 
A doctor can only learn to remove 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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institution the world has ever 
known, has been more highly 


| IFE insurance, the greatest social 


developed in the United States than 
elsewhere. It is not something con- 
fined to this country. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica is authority for 
the information that the early 
Roman Collegia were the first 
known life insurance companies, 
where certain definite death benefits 
were paid contingent upon the pay- 
ment of regular “premium” pay- 
ments during “the insured’s”’ life. 
There is not much more known than 
the fact that a form of life insur- 
ance existed for a time then. The 
medieval guilds paid certain death 
benefits to their members, depend- 
ing upon the family needs in each 
specific case. (This is somewhat 
like the attitude taken by some 
companies today in connection with 
group insurance, giving certain 
benefits to the deceased family, de- 
pending at the time on the condition 
of the company treasury, their own 
mental and physical temperaments 
and the desperation of the stricken 
family. ) 

Professional underwriters first 
underwrote marine risks and then 
turned to insuring the lives of the 
mariners, their earliest recorded 
operations being in England about 
1583. It was almost two hundred 
years later, 1762, that the first sci- 
entific life insurance company was 
started, the Equitable Society of 
England. 


Early American Companies 


Early companies insuring peo- 
ple’s lives were not entirely above 
reproach. Charles’ Dickens, in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” depicts rather 
clearly the bad state of affairs then 
existing. The “Anglo Bengalee 
Disinterested Loan and Life As- 
surance Company” of his story is 
quite a contrast to present day com- 
panies and their operating policies. 
The first stock companies organized 
in the United States were the 
“Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ance on Lives and Granting Annui- 
ties” in 1809, and then the “New 
York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company” in 1830. The first mutual 
company to commence operations in 



























WHAT IS 
REAL 
SECURITY? 


Use of this term finds 

real meaning in its 

connection with life 
insurance contracts. 


By WM. H. FISSELL 


Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, 225 Broadway, New York 


City Branch Office 


America was the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, 
whose first policy was issued Feb. 1, 
1843. 

Since the early days of life insur- 
ance in the United States, when the 
primary purpose was insuring pro- 
tection of the human life values. 
the usages of the institution of life 
insurance have expanded with the 
development of this country until 
today it is the outstanding social 
institution for all classes of people. 
It is needed equally by rich and 
poor alike. 

We have for the poor unskilled 
laborer on the lowest rung of our 






social scale the weekly debit insur- 
ance, the industrial insurance, pro- 
viding for a death benefit or burial 
fund. It also enables those of very 
meager incomes through industrial 
endowments to save some money 
for their rainy days. They, too, are 
faced with the problem of old age. 
Social Security today is doing great 
work for the masses in providing 
that when they are no longer useful 
to our industrial world that they 
will not become social outcasts, but 
will be provided with enough to 
maintain the husband and wife to- 
gether outside the poor house in 
their old age. 

Social Security, by providing this 
income, has performed a wonderful 
service if it does nothing else than 
save these poor unfortunates from 
the poor house. Greedy children 
will now think twice before casting 
aside their parents to a home for 
the aged, because of the govern- 
ment income the parents will re- 
ceive. It is indeed sad to think that 
parents, after providing a home and 
making many sacrifices to rear 
their children, and to educate them, 
can only be saved from being cast, 
lonely and forgotten, into the poor 
house, by a small monthly govern- 
mental subsistence. 


Social Consciousness 


Humane employers (not anti- 
quated like the ancient guilds) have 
assisted in awakening the social 
consciousness of the nation by pro- 
viding group life insurance benefits 
for their employees. Some feel that 
a worthy and proven employee can- 
not be discharged without notice, 
even at death, so they provide in 
case of death that the family of 
the deceased will continue to re- 
ceive his monthly wages for at least 
a year. This thought is appealing 
to the good employer as it is to the 
sincere employee. 

Some farsighted employers go 
still further and reasonably so. 
They reason thus: that it takes 
two to make a successful business, 
capital and labor. They charge off 
depreciation of their machinery an- 
nually. Why not charge off the de- 
preciation of human efforts by 
providing for the retirement of all 
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something for the maintenance of 
the mother. There is no one more 
unwelcome than a penniless mother. 
in-law. 

To do these things is the funda- 
mental operation of life insurance. 
It has done so for years in the past 
and will continue to do so in the 
future. It is the American Instity- 
tion for doing things in the Ameri- 
can Way. I believe if you search 
you will find corroborating statis. 
tics to prove that for the average 


providing in some cases for weekly 
indemnities to maintain the home 
and at the same time to provide for 
proper medical care and treatment 
for the sick and disabled. 

As we ascend the social and fi- 
nancial scale we reach people with 
larger incomes, higher standards of 
living, and enjoying more than the 
bare necessities of life. Life insur- 
ance is their greatest need and the 
only answer to all their needs. 

Every father of a family desires 


faithful employees at a certain defi- 
nite age? The depreciation charges 
are the annual payments to a pen- 
sion fund for their men. 

The laborer believing that busi- 
ness knows how to operate prop- 
erly and successfully takes a page 
from the business book and believes, 
too, that his human machinery de- 
preciates and that he will have to 
apply corporation finance to his own 
affairs. He contributes to the pen- 
sion fund and increases the annuity 


fund for himself and his wife. 
There is a long stretch of time 


between starting work at 21 and 
winding up at retirement at 65. 
Few go through life without an ac- 
cident or without any sickness. How 
few today can talk about never hav- 
ing been operated on. Insurance 
now includes group hospital, surgi- 
cal, accident and sickness benefits 


to live to see his children raised and 
educated to a good start in the jour- 
ney through life equal to that of 
other children. If his own life is 
prematurely ended it is his desire 
to continue part of his income to 
his family so they can maintain the 
standard of living he has given 
them. When the children are edu- 
cated and married there must be 


citizen it would be better if he had 
a burglary proof vault in which to 
place his savings, and to get no in- 


terest than it would be for him to 


“invest.” 


cies. 


One of the most misleading terms 
used today is “securities.” The only 
real “securities” for 99 per cent of 
the people are life insurance poli- 
If we consider it the first line 


tit, ted tod § lt 


Underwriting and Investment Exhibit of Life Insurance Companies 
for Year Ending December 31, 1939 


Aetna Life Per Cent Connecticut Per Cent Connecticut PerCent Equitable Life Per Cent New England Per Cent 
Ins. Co. to Total General, to Total Mutual to Total Des Moines, to Total Mutua! to Total 
Hartford, Conn. Income Hartford,Conn. Income Hartford, Conn. Income lowa Income Boston, Mass. Income 
Premiums and other considerations $99,273,408 75.06 $36,040,171 70.69 $45,992,276 66.28 $19,678,676 64.71 $60,705,464 70.81 
Dividend accumulations and supplementary con- 
tracts without life contingencies 13,594,840 10.28 3,081,772 6.04 8,631 427 12.44 3,191,212 10.50 10,150,467 11.84 
Investment income (less investment expenses 
including taxes) 19,396,798 14.66 b1?,861,529 23.27 14,771,398 21.28 m7 ,538 857 24.79 14,871,856 17.35 
Total Income 132,265 ,046 100.00 50,983,472 100.00 69,395,101 100.00 30,408 745 100.00 85,727,787 100.00 
Disbursements: 
Deaths 39,944,739 30.20 c11, 219,206 22.01 9,773,248 14.08 3,984, 257 13.10 -4, 185,807 16.55 
Maturities, disabilities, annuities 13,782,693 10.42 5,603,225 10.99 8, 168,305 11.77 2,185,286 7.19 7,412,632 8.65 
ender 9,060,424 6.85 4,196,007 8.23 5,820,246 8.39 3,510,553 11.54 8,259,748 9.63 
Dividend accumulations and supplementary 
contracts without life contingencies 8,456,725 6.39 1,581,481 3.10 3,621,823 5.22 2,243,195 7.38 4,424,695 5.16 
Allocable and unallocable insurances, expenses 
and taxes 12,402,620 9.38 d7 ,897 582 15.49 g8 683 650 12.51 m4 ,012,220 13.19 8,858 266 10.33 
Tota! Disbursements 83,647,201 63.24 30,497,501 59.82 36 067,272 51.97 15,935,511 52.40 43,141,148 50.32 
Increase in reserves on contracts involving life 
contingencies 37,657,997 28.47 e14,677, 488 28.79 19,926,650 28.71 8,635, 164 28.40 23,211,528 27.08 
Increase in reserves for dividend accumulations 
and supplementary contracts without life con- 
tingencies 7,235,830 5.47 1,964,289 3.85 6,392,920 9.21 1,719,352 5.65 7,142,769 8.33 
Increase in other reserves and assets not ad- 
mitted 1,317,392 1.00 174,487 4 310,238 45 
Total Increase in Reserves 46,211,219 34.94 16,816, 264 32.98 26 629,808 38.37 10,354,516 34.05 30,354,297 35.41 
Net Gain from Insurance: 
Industrial 
Life 3,948 058 2.98 3,917,848 7.68 7,295,075 10.51 4,134,264 13.60 12,590,893 14.68 
Total and permanent disability ~ 367 ,872 —.28 490,950 — .96 388 825 .56 - 322,959 1.06 202,563 4M 
Accidental death benefits — 294,603 —.22 93,517 18 —§5,231 08 234,244 77 92,524 HW 
Annuities (excluding disability annuities 1,813,901 ~1.37 84,868 17 930,649 1.34 73,169 24 248.512 -.2 
Group 880,088 .67 184,875 36 
Group annuities 54,856 -04 -120,451 .24 
Tota! Gain from Insurance 2,406 ,626 1.82 3,669,707 7.20 6 698.021 9.65 4,118,718 13.55 12,232,342 “4.7 
Investments: 
Net profit or: sale or maturity 2,254,575 640,173 621 836 257,031 369,919 
Decrease by adjustment in book value (net) 17,438 , 269 1,612,608 1,134,496 573,514 1,481, 226 
Gain from change in difference between book 
and admitted values 17,718,538 128,379 1,658,842 184, 182 630,841 
Gain from other investment items 18,840 — 902,663 16,566 
Net Profit from Investments 2,534,844 862,896 243,519 500.665 463,894 
Net Gain from Underwriting and Invest- 
ments 2,406 ,626 3,669,707 6,698,021 4,118,718 12,232,342 
Dividends to policyho'ders 1,798,191 1,213,703 5,598,053 2,788,971 10, 138,689 
Dividends to stockholders ‘ 900.000 240,000 100,000 
Increase in general contingency reserves 3,740,000 200 ,000 500,000 
Gain from miscellaneous items a2,965, 148 i 
Net Gain from Miscellaneous Items 3,473,043 1,653,703 5,598,053 2,888 971 9,638,689 
$1,468,427 $1,153,108 $1,343,487 $729,082 $2,129,759 


Increase in Surplus during 1939 


a—Net gain from Accident and Liability Department. e— Includes $190,790 increase in accident department reserves. 
b—Includes $2,901,576 income accident department. f Includes $2,001,159 advance premium fund receipts. , 
c—Includes $12,609 excess mortality on group conversions. g —Inctudes $1,807,310 advance premium fund disbursements Including interest. 
d—Iincludes $2,654,727 disbursements accident department. 
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ce of of entrenchment it is the only se- son for investing in anything de- age, the autumn of life, the time of 
more curity for all the people. termines the type of investment. a slower pace, or of rest and enjoy- 
other- What is an endowment contract For instance if immediate income is ment before the end comes, needs 
but an investment trust bond, for sought no one would think of invest- income to provide for the rest or 
‘unda- a definite term, with a specified ma- ing in a stock not paying dividends slower pace and lower income earn- 
rance. turity date and for a definite even though there would be a great ed. Merely setting aside part of our 
e past amount, purchased on the install- appreciation in values. The con- earned income will not answer the 
in the ment basis. When the installment verse is true; if reinvestment is a problem. “Investing” is most haz- 
istitu- payments are completed it is either problem, dividend paying stocks are ardous. What better answer than 
\meri- paid in full or the income earned is not to be preferred to those not pay- life insurance in the form of an en- 
search guaranteed and paid as requested. ing a dividend but appreciating in dowment annuity is there? It is a 
statis- The excess interest over the guar- value. In this case it is allowing systematic accumulation of savings 
verage anteed interest is comparable to an the company in which the invest- with interest which will provide a 
re had extra dividend. The “investment ment has been made to do the rein- lifetime income as long as insured 
‘ich to counsel” advertisements in the vesting in the form of ploughing lives. 
no in- newspapers stress as the first and back the profits into the business so To me this has always appeared 
nim to fundamental principle of all invest- as to create even greater profits in as one of the greatest usages of life 
ment operations to be the preserva- the future, without seeking addi- insurance. It protects our family 
terms tion of the original capital. The tional outside capital. while they are growing and we live 
1e only fundamentals are certain to be Syst tie Savi and when the need of this protec- 
ent of found to a higher degree in our en- ens Sang tion has passed and we become the 
e poli- dowment contracts than in any .We are all born to die, and as a main liability, our payment of pre- 
‘st line other type of investment. The rea- rule we die when we get old. Old miums ceases and the process is re- 
Underwriting and Investment Exhibit of Life Insurance Companies 
for Year Ending December 31, 1939 
Per Cent Northwestern Per Cent Provident Per Cent Phoenix Per Cent Travelers PerCent Westernand Per Cent 
to Total Mut., Mil- _—to Total Mutual, to Total Mutual, to Total ins. Co., to Total Southern, to Total 
Income waukee, Wisc. income Phila., Pa. Income Hartford,Conn. Income Hartford, Conn. Income Cincinnati,Ohio Income 
70.81 Premiums and other considerations $132,481,298 65.45 $34,437,892 63.78 $27,911,827 68.58 $115,304,936 72.65 $29,214,097 81.58 
Dividend accumulations and supplementary con- 
11.84 tracts without life contingencies 23,249,022 11.49 7,282,642 13.49 4,629,209 11.37 12,275,732 7.73 123,970 34 
investment income (less investment expenses 
17.35 ineluding taxes 46,686,674 23.06 h12,277,754 22.73 8,157,891 20.05 31,132,371 19.62 6,473,032 18.08 
100.00 Total Income 202,416,994 100.00 53,998,288 100.00 40,698,927 100.00 158,713,039 100.00 35,811,099 100.00 
Disbursements : 
16.55 Deaths 43,457,820 2. 47 8,417,296 15,59 5,547,852 13,63 40,842,838 25,73 6,371,799 17.79 
8.65 Maturities, disabitities, annuities 9,025, 142 4.46 7,424,478 13.75 5,272,991 12.96 21,902,906 13.80 1,839,048 5.14 
9.83 Surrender 24,959,505 12.33 6,939,814 12,85 3,805,356 9.34 15,128,258 9.53 8,289,496 23.15 
Dividend accumulations and supplementary 
5.18 contracts without life contingencies 13,626 097 6.73 3,325,626 6.16 3,002,051 7.38 7,499,044 4.72 90,001 .25 
A and locable insurances, expenses 
10.33 and taxes 15,263,820 7.50 5,232,402 9.69 14,181,665 10.28 16,437,301 10.36 8,529,395 23.82 
50.32 Total Disbursements 106,332,384 52.53 31,339,616 58.04 21,809,915 53.59 101,810,347 64,14 25,119,739 70.15 
increase in reserves on contracts involving life 
27.08 contingencies 40,396,079 19.95 11,085,115 20.53 11,892,819 29.22 43,970,770 27.71 7,047,360 19.68 
increase in reserves for dividend accumulations 
and supplementary contracts without life con- 
8.33 tingencies 14, 280,967 7.06 5,205,625 9.64 2,480,174 6.09 6,369,315 4.01 34,881 10 
increase in other reserves and assets not ad- 647,055 .32 — 22,554 04 355.950 .88 1,885,298 1.19 
mitted 
35.41 Total Increase in Reserves 55.324, 101 27.33 16,268, 186 30.13 14,278,943 36.19 52,225,383 32.91 7,082,241 19.78 
Net Gain from Insurance: 
Industrial 2,805,869 7.83 
14.68 Lite 40,646,010 20.08 6,178,440 11.44 4,119,073 10.21 5,015,968 3.16 893,519 2.49 
_m Total and permanent disability 222,804 HW 38,107 07 59,840 .15 —571,269 —.36 — 30,046 — .08 
" Accidental death benefits 82.977 15 252.841 62 242,890 15 52,369 15 
_-2 Anrwities cxcluding disability annuities — 108,304 — 05 90,962 17 — 271,685 — .67 —1,132,477 —.71 16,246 .05 
Group 1,158,290 73 —29,092 —.08 
Group annuities — 36,093 — .02 —99,742 —.2 
“4.0 Tots! Gain from Insurance 40,760,510 20.14 6.390.486 11.83 4,160,069 10.2z 4,677,309 2.95 3,609,119 10.08 
Investments 
Net profit on sale or maturity 1,305,834 478,908 278,956 1,775,415 338,649 
Decrease by adjustment in book value (net 14, 206.972 1,029,863 1,171,937 5,078,146 747,785 
Gain from change in difference between book 
and admitted values 1,404, 179 146, 282 1,867,962 
| Gain trom other investment items ~75,000 226 257 
_— Net Profit from Investments 4,305,317 —550,955 —821, 699 —1, 434,769 — 182,879 
Net Gain from Underwriting and Invest- 
ments 40,760,510 6,390,486 4, 160, 069 4,677,309 3,609, 119 
Dividends to policyholders 32,557,707 5,385,932 2.830, 951 10.866 
Dividends to stockholders p6, 750,000 
) Increase in general contingency reserves 3,897, 486 —24,353 —900, 000 
Gain from miscellaneous items 
. & Net Gain from Miscellaneous Items 36,455, 193 —5, 385,932 ~ 2,830,951 13,487 —5,850, 000 
; inerease in Surplus during 1939 $453,599 $507,419 $3,256,027 —$2, 423,760 
h— Includes $5,644 miscellaneous income. —Includes $555,583 reserve transfer on policy changes and Pension Funds. 
k—ineludes $171,885 miscellaneous income. n —Includes en health and welfare. 
t. L Includes $10,599 miscellaneous disbursements p —includes $1,750,000 cash and $5,000 stock Gividend. 
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versed by the insurance company 
making regular monthly payments 
to us. 

The satisfaction of knowing that 
you can never go broke must be one 
of tremendous depth. This applies 
I think more to the wealthy than to 
the poor. For you can never miss 
what you never had. If you have 
never had riches and luxuries and 
wind up in the poor house you can 
still take your pipe dreams with 
you. On the other hand if at one 
time you have possessed wealth and 
tind yourself late in life destitute, 
the stark reality of the fact that it 
could have been otherwise had 
judicious use been made of the 
money in the past, would be an 
everlasting taunting haunt. It has 
always puzzled me why so many per- 
sons either wealthy or more than 
moderately successful should think 
that provision for old age applied 
only to the more unfortunate or 
those in the lower income brackets. 


Some Notable Losses 


To me it has always seemed to 
apply more aptly to them. Espe- 
cially when we stop to consider that 
one prominent builder in New York 
City was worth $250,000,000 and 
died broke. His widow received the 
only remaining asset, $238,000 (the 
surrendered paid up value of his 
life insurance). In other words she 
has about one week of the former 
income to last her the rest of her 
life. That is if we presume that he 
earned 4 per cent annually on his 
net worth. It is rather a pity to 
have to drop from 1000 to 1. But 
that is the ratio of the loss of in- 
come. 

No doubt the premiums to pro- 
vide for a backlog of guaranteed 
family income would have been so 
small that they would have not been 
missed. Again one with such tre- 
mendous wealth could hardly vision 
that one day he would be broke. The 
rankest guess would always be that 
at least ten per cent of such an 
estate could be salvaged, but in this 
case one per cent would have been 
$2,500,000. In other words the only 
salvage was one tenth of one per 
cent of the estate. The only guar- 
anteed part (life insurance) was 
the sole bequest to the family. This 
is not an isolated case. For the 
founder of one of the largest and 
most popular hotels in America to- 
day died broke. At his death he 
could not have afforded the cheapest 
room for a night in the hotel he 
created. Quite possibly the only 
way he could have eaten would have 
been through sheer courtesy. 
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There are plenty of cases of mil- 
lionaires and multimillionaires who 
have thought that they could not 
lose their great wealth and have 
ended in the bread line. The origi- 
nal maker of one of the most popu- 
lar automobiles on the road today is 
the recipient of a charitable hand- 
out from the successor corporation. 
He has lost all the money he made 
with his product. The founder of 
one of the big motor combinations 
has lost all his wealth and lives in 
meager circumstances today. 


Profit by Others’ Mistakes 


Why have so few people of wealth 
hedged against misfortune? Has 
the power of wealth spoiled their 
vision as to what might happen? 
Some few prominent people have 
profited by others’ mistakes. Babe 
Ruth, the mighty Sultan of Swat, 
the highest salaried star of his time 
has an annuity income. The an- 
nuity was purchased through the in- 
sistence of his business manager. 
The papers state that Jimmy Brad- 
dock has invested his later ring 
earnings in annuities. Let us hope 
so. His venture into the restaurant 
business failed. The rumor is that 
one of the former great lights of 
Wall Street invested his first earn- 
ings in annuities until he had over 
$1,000,000 saved for a rainy day. 
He then went on to fame and for- 
tune as one of the greatest plungers 
Wall Street has ever known. He also 
went on to ruin. The income on 
which he lives today is from his an- 
nuities. 


When To Gamble 


When a man has established his 
backlog he can gamble to his heart’s 
content. Only then should a man 
gamble. To many successful men 
today this is so much nostalgia, 
hokum, sales bunk, etc. But they 
cannot shake the facts. If they 
would only acknowledge them, and 
not only work for themselves today 
but for the old man they are going 
to be tomorrow. 

But life insurance offers them the 
only solution to their problem in 
this respect. A sacrifice now may 
perhaps mean no anguish later on. 

Just as life insurance is the poor 
man’s bond and collateral so it is 
the mainstay of the small business 
man with a closed corporation and 
the only means of perpetuating a 
large corporation. Many profes- 
sional and business men spend all 
their lives creating and building 
their business so that they have 
reached their span of life before it 
reaches the peak, when they and 











their families can enjoy the earp- 
ings from it. When they are gone 
the main cog in the machinery has 
slipped. The profits dwindle and 
the business is lost to all. The years 
of hard work and labor, and even, 
sometimes of great sacrifice are lost 
to their families. 

First consider the doctor, lawyer 
or dentist. Like all professional 
men he spends all his time develop- 
ing his practice, his business. At 
death the business produces no in- 
come. The family is necessarily de- 
prived of their former livelihood. 
The books and instruments of a 
professional man are not worth ten 
cents on the dollar. Even if full 
worth could be realized it is not 
enough to provide income for a 
family for long. Every dollar earn- 
ed by a professional man is part of 
his income for old age and part of 
his family’s inheritance. Life insur- 
ance to provide income for the 
family and income for himself in 
his old age is the real answer to all 
his financial problems. 

The small business man’s prob- 
lem is somewhat different, but not 
much for his business on the auc- 
tion block is worth about ten cents 
on the dollar. He too has ploughed 
profits back into his business some- 
times under the mistaken notion 
that he was building something to 
leave his family. Like insurance 
to provide that his family gets the 
value of his business, the value that 
he places on it at death is the ideal 
answer to his problem. The wife 
may or may not have had any busi- 
ness experience. If she has, and 
even if it has been in the same busi- 
ness, she will hardly be qualified to 
leave her position as mother of the 
family to devote all her attention to 
operating a plant or selling the 
products. It may have been years 
since she was in business. Time 
change business methods and opera 
tions. The other directors and stock- 
holders are faced with taking 
smaller salaries and declaring 
larger dividends if the widow’s in- 
come is to be maintained. They now 
have more work to do and have lost 
the brains and services of one of 
the main cogs. 


Cutting Own Salary 


Is it reasonable to even suspett 
that any capable and _intelligem 
business man taking on more work 


would decrease his salary? 


course the salaries would be it 
creased. The deceased’s  salal 
would be absorbed in other salat 
increases and no doubt the div 
dends would be lowered. Whi 
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should men pay more to a widow 
for the use of money than they 
would on the open market? An 
agreement to buy and sell one an- 
other’s interests in a business so 
that at death the survivors not only 
control but own the business and 
packed up by life insurance suf- 
ficient to accomplish the desired 
purpose is the ideal and only sane 
solution. 

The partners of a business are 
much in the same position. Only 
the death of one partner wrecks it. 
The other really is the receiver of 
the bankrupt business. I say bank- 
rupt because the business can not 
be continued and the survivor has 
to liquidate the assets and pay over 
the deceased’s share to his estate. 
The survivor can not continue the 
business and if he does the whole 
hazard is his own and any profit 
must be shared. The same arrange- 
ment of life insurance and an agree- 
ment for the sale of the interests is 
the proper answer. 

No one should ever enter into a 
partnership that is not covered with 
a liquidation agreement and life 
insurance. Otherwise, he is sure- 
ly walking into inevitable trouble. 
There are numerous instances 
where large corporations have been 
perpetuated through the means of 
life insurance. If the theory that 
labor and capital are equally re- 
sponsible for the success of any 
business is tenable, then life in- 
surance is desirable. 


Shareholders in Enterprise 

If all the managing executives 
and operating departing heads are 
shareholders in a business and at 
death can not leave their stock to 
any one except their successor, a 
business can be perpetuated. Here 
life insurance plays a big part. 
Each shareholder is insured for 
the value of his holdings and at 
death his family gets the life insur- 
ance proceeds and his successor 
gets the stock. Some men have be- 
come wealthy through the success- 
ful management and operation of 
a business. 

Realizing that their families 
could not continue such a success- 
ful operation they have insured 
their lives for the full amount of 
their holdings and have given the 
business to their key employees on 
their death. This means that the 
family will not have to contend with 
attempting to operate a going con- 
cern, but will have all the benefits 
of a guaranteed income from the 
great investment trust of the life 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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“Issued As Applied For” 


"A knowledge of underwriting saves an 
agent's time, temper, and morale, enables 
him to earn more money with an equal 
expenditure of time and effort, reduces 
the waste of rejections and lost business, 
better satisfies the purchaser, lowers com- 
pany expense, and improves mortality ex- 
perience. 


"This manual is offered with the hope 
of making ‘underwriting’ more interesting 
and more profitable for the life insurance 
salesman.” 


“During the present century there have 
been four major events of dramatic im- 
portance influencing underwriting prac- 
tice and experience, the first two favor- 
ably and the other two unfavorably: first, 
the tremendous volume of new business; 
second, the analysis of sufficient statistical 
data to permit the accurate percentage 
rating of risks; third, the influenza epi- 
demic; and, fourth, the depression.” 





Quotations from "Issued As Ap- 
plied For" by Henry W. Cook, M.D., and 
Henry W. Cook, Jr. 








BOUT a monh ago in this depart- 
ment I certain 
amount of feeling—even worriment— 
over the word “underwriter” and the 
way it is used by and for life insur- 
ance agents, who do not underwrite 
insurance in the original sense of sign- 
ing themselves to be directly liable for 
the payment of losses. Naturally the 
old marine underwriters of that type 


expressed a 


also selected their risks and decided 
how much liability they were willing 
to assume on each one, and it is as 
selectors of insureds that life insur- 
ance agents have their best—or rather 
their only—claim to be called under- 
writers. 

Now comes a book which covers that 
whole question of life insurance under- 
writing from the field workers’ point 
of view. It is “Issued As Applied 
For,” by Henry W. Cook, M.D., vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co., and Henry W. Cook, Jr., assistant 
underwriter (published March 11 by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York; $2). 
Dr. Cook has been president and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, is a lecturer on insurance 
medicine at the University of Minne- 
sota, and before becoming medical di- 
rector of the Northwestern National 
Life in 1905 was medical referee for 
the Mutual Life of New York. 

As the first of the two quotations 
in the adjoining box indicates, this 
book is written primarily and distinct- 





By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ly for the “life insurance salesman,” 
by whom it should be widely read. The 
chief results of such reading will sure- 
ly be: to increase the agents’ selling 
efficiency—and the proportion of poli- 
cies “issued as applied for”—and to 
smooth out cooperation between agent 
and home office. 

The Cooks begin their book with a 
reference to W. J. Graham’s “The 
2omance of Life Insurance,” and here 
and there through the 148-page vol- 
ume appears a slight yearning to 
stress the romantic side of the busi- 
ness, but only in a helpful way. 

Preceded by a brief Foreword by 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, the book comprises six sec- 
tions—or chapters, to all appearances 

—devoted to: Background for Selec- 
tion, Some Controversial Aspects of 
Selection, The Agent—An Underwrit- 
er, Medical Impairments and Other 
Selection Factors, For Managers and 
Supervisors, and Review. 

The first section takes up the span 
of life, the principal causes of death, 
and saving as well as insuring lives, 
then discusses the four factors men- 
tioned in the second quotation in our 
box, and explains the mortality factor 
in the premium charge. With these 
preliminaries cleared away, the second 
section digs into principles of selec- 
tion, rejections, such questions as 
whether underwriting is becoming 
more strict and why there may be 
variation in action among different 
companies; examiners and inspections 
are discussed, and the legitimate dif- 
ference in viewpoint between the per- 
sonal physician who is interested in 
cure and the insurance company ex- 
aminer concerned with prognosis, is 
well illustrated. 

In discussing “The Agent—An Un- 
derwriter,” the third section explains 
still more definitely how the field agent 
can cooperate with the home office in 
selecting risks. While the first two 
sections presented the home office un- 
derwriter’s problems, with the third 
we go out into the field; here also non- 
medical, group, disability and double- 
indemnity insurance are discussed. 
The fourth section takes up first non- 
medical selection factors and then the 
medical factors, the latter in alpha- 
betical order from Adenoma to X-Ray 
Burns. The managers and supervisors, 
finally, are given good advice on the 
selection and education of agents. 
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With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Fortnight Facts on the T.N.E.C. 


NALU Head on Stand 


One of the keenest and most forth- 
right witnesses to appear at any time 
before the recently concluded TNEC 
investigation of life insurance was 
Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent 
at Chicago for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Zimmerman 
was called to Washington a fortnight 
ago and testified throughout the morn- 
ing of February 28. The questioning 
was based largely on the questionnaire 
recently sent out by SEC to a number 
of life insurance agents. 

Mr. Zimmerman’s agency is the sec- 
ond largest in the United States, 
writes in the neighborhood of $5,000,- 
000 annually and employs 21 full-time 
agents. The National Association of 
Life Underwriters, of which he is 
president, embraces life insurance 
salesmen, supervisors and _ general 
agents and lists, in all, more than 30,- 
000 members. Some 348 local life un- 
derwriters associations are members 
of the parent body. At least sixty of 
these local organizations have been 
visited by Mr. Zimmerman since he 
took office as president. In view of 
his background, SEC Counsel Gerhard 
Gesell said at the outset of his ques- 
tioning that in his opinion Mr. Zim- 
merman was the best posted fieldman 
in the country on the subjects about 
which the examination of the day was 
concerned. 


Defines Agent’s Job 


Mr. Gesell had before him a number 
of SEC tabulations which indicated 
that commission earnings of the aver- 
age agent were surprisingly low and 
that the turnover in personnel was 
quite high. He also had literature to 
show that various companies had a 
large variety of policies for sale. He 
stated that it was the Committee’s de- 
sire to find out the relationship be- 
tween low earnings and limited train- 
ing, whether a different basis of com- 
pensation would not attract a better 
class of men to the business, and if it 
were not impossible for new and un- 
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trained agents to familiarize them- 
selves with the multitude of policies on 
the market. 

Mr. Zimmerman was first asked to 
describe an agent’s duties and he said 
in reply that perhaps the foremost 
function in intelligent life insurance 
selling was the fitting of the policy to 
the needs of the prospect. Every 
prospect, he said, has particularized 
problems and more often than not it 
is the agent who points out those prob- 
lems to him as the average man has 
not had the time to think a great deal 
about his needs and the possible meth- 
ods of meeting them through life in- 
surance. The importance of program- 
ming was emphasized by Mr. Zimmer- 
man and in response to a request he 
outlines quite comprehensively just 
what “programming” consisted of and 
how an intelligent life underwriter 
aids a prospect in properly budgeting 
of life insurance in accordance with 
his family objectives, how he ac- 
quaints him with the taxation situa- 
tion, and how he, in effect, ties all the 
policies into one pattern. 

In view of the apparent complexity 
of the business, and the dozens of 
plans many companies have, Mr. 
Gesell asked how it was possible for 





Charles J. Zimmerman 


new agents to understand them and 
attempt to sell them competently. Mr. 
Zimmerman replied that in the first 
place, agents had some preliminary 
training of a few weeks or so before 
undertaking to sell and that in the 
event of difficulty in their early at- 
tempts there were more experienced 
men in the agency available to help 
him. Besides, Mr. Zimmerman ex- 
plained, an understanding of the poli- 
cies is not so difficult as it might seem. 
There are really only four basic poli- 
cies, he said, and once an agent is 
grounded in these fundamentals, selec- 
tion of even a large list of policies is 
comparatively easy. 


Turnover 


In respect to turnover, Mr. Zimmer- 
man admitted that it was a pretty 
pressing problem in life insurance but 
offered the observation that the situa- 
tion was applicable to all sales organ- 
izations. He listed five reasons for 
failure of life insurance agents to 
carry on their careers. (1) Complete 
lack of fitness—a case of poor selec- 
tion by the manager; (2) lack of earn- 
ings—creating a dislike for the busi- 
ness; (3) temperamentally unsuited 
for sales work; (4) dishonesty (rare); 
(5) unethical. Lots of good salesmen, 
Mr. Zimmerman said, enter life insur- 
ance but do not like it. It requires, he 
said, not only natural sales ability but 
a sense of trusteeship and a good 
imagination as the product is an in- 
tangible one. 

Are there too many agents? Mr. 
Zimmerman was asked, to which he re- 
plied that there are too few good 
agents, too many of the other kind. It 
was the witness’ opinion that life in- 
surance was still in an expanding mar- 
ket in the sense that the saturation 
point has not yet been reached and 
that if the potential was to be real- 
ized, new men would have to be in- 
ducted into the business, though there 
were many men who should have got- 
ten out of it many years ago. 


Agent’s Compensation 


The upper men in life insurance 
selling, Mr. Zimmerman said, regard 
their occupation as a profession, with 
selling secondary, so to speak. 

Queried on “high pressure” selling, 
Mr. Zimmerman said that the expres 
sion needed clarification. He felt that 
the important pressure was the natural 
pressure on every man to earn his 
living; in other words, it was the eco 
nomic pressure on the agent rathet 
than that exerted by his company 
which drove him to intensive selling. 

The question of compensation was 
discussed at some length. On this sub- 
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Leaders of discussions at the Pension Trust Clinic conducted by the 
New England Mutual in Boston, March 4-7, 1940. Left to right: C. Pres- 
ton Dawson, one of New England Mutual's general agents in New York 
City, and prominent life insurance educator; Robert J. Lawthers, man- 


ject Mr. Zimmerman offered his per- 
sonal views, making the distinction be- 
cause the matter is at present under 
study by the Association and by the 
companies. He said he felt that it 
would probably be a good thing to es- 
tablish a guaranteed income for new 
agents for the first three years, pos- 
sibly with a minimum salary sliding 
downward with a corresponding in- 
crease in first year commissions. 

renewal commissions, 
Mr. Zimmerman offered the opinion 


Respecting 


that they should be true service com- 
missions, not limited to ten years but 
rather payable as long as premiums 
However, he 
did not think they should be vested if 
the agent leaves the business as he did 
not see where a proper servicing job 


were paid on the policy. 


could be done by an agent no longer 
representing the company in which the 
policy was written. He admitted there 
is a danger in allowing the general 
agent to get the vested renewals of 
discontinued agents. 

Mr. Zimmerman, in the course of 
questioning, gave his approval to pen- 
sion provisions for agents, recommend- 
ing a contributory social security pro- 
gram through the home office that 





New England Mutual Pension Trust Experts 


would provide old age benefits, disabil- 
ity benefits and a death benefit. 

A number of other agents and gen- 
eral agents were heard following Mr. 
Establish- 


ment of pension plans or social secur- 


Zimmerman’s appearance. 


ity provisions for agents seemed to be 
universally approved. 


Finis 

Final witnesses at the TNEC hear- 
ings last week were E. J. Howe, SEC’s 
chief financial adviser, who discussed 
net cost comparisons, and Alfred M. 
3est, insurance publisher, who testi- 
fied as to the causes of company fail- 
ures. There remains now the possi- 
bility of the life insurance companies 
offering further or clarifying evidence, 
in accordance with the offer of the 
TNEC to grant an opportunity to the 
business to get its own story into the 
record. A company committee recent- 
ly conferred with TNEC members on 
possible procedure along this line. In- 
dications are at present that the life 
insurance companies will not ask to 
reopen the hearings but may add com- 
ments and explanations to the record 
here and there. 
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CELEBRATES THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


H. H. Armstrong, vice-president of The Travelers Insurance Company, enjoyed an 
unexpected celebration on his thirty-fifth anniversary with his company this month. 
In lieu of the usual flowers, branch office managers and general agents, in charge of 
the life, accident and group business of the company, sent telegrams containing not 
only personal best wishes but news of additional business written in Mr. Armstrong's 


special honor. 


Although no manager had more than nine days to organize the drive, and most had 
less than a week, the short anniversary campaigns voluntarily initiated by the different 
branch offices and agencies resulted in considerably more than twice the normal 
volume of business during the week preceding the anniversary. 

For thirty-two of his thirty-five years, Mr. Armstrong has been in the home office 
of The Travelers organizing and supervising agency affairs both in the United States 
and Canada and is widely known in the life insurance field. Before he was called to 
the home office in 1908 he represented The Travelers in Missouri and Illinois and then 
as manager in Indiana for two years. After serving as an agency assistant in the home 
office for three years, Mr. Armstrong was appointed assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, life and accident department, in 1911. He was advanced to superintendent of 
agencies in 1924 and three years later became vice-president. 



















ager of the Benefit Department of the home office; J. Harold Atwood, 
of Boston; Lowell D. Crandon and Harry C. Stockman, of Newark; and 
Robert C. Newman, of St. Louis. Messrs. Atwood, Crandon, Newman, 
and Stockman are all Life Members of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


Training for the 
N. Y. State Exams 


Final plans for the course to be 
given to recruits seeking to pass the 
New York State examination for a 
life insurance license were announced 
this week by the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the City of New York, 
Inc. The course in preparation for 
the April examination will begin on 
Monday, March 18 and conclude on 
Friday, March 29. 

Those who comprise the faculty, 
each of whom will conduct a three- 
hour session, are as follows: 


1. Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual 
Life. 
2. William R. Julius, C. L. U., 


Provident Mutual. 

3. Grant A. Sharpe, C. L. U., Mu- 
tual Benefit. 

4. Patrick A. Collins, Metropoli- 
tan, 

5. Raymond C. Ellis, Home Life. 

6. J. Fred Speer, C. L. U., Equit- 
able. 

7. Harper R. Dowell, C. L. U,, 
New England Mutual. 

8. Alfred J. Johannsen, C. L. U., 
Northwestern Mutual. 

9. Paul E. Orr, Jr., 
Guardian Life. 

10. Hubert 
Life. 

All lectures will be given at the 
association offices. Only general 
agents and managers who are mem- 
bers of the association may send 
recruits to the course and it is man- 
datory that each become a member of 
the association following the receipt 
of his license. There is a fee of 
$10.00 for the course. 

Although a considerable number 
failed the first examination held on 
February 5, it is reported that the 
examiners were quite lenient and that 
su>sequent examinations will be more 
difficult. 


CGC LL. Us 


Davis, Union Central 
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Sales Congress, Dinner 
Scheduled by N.Y. Assn. 


The twentieth annual sales congress 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City will be stramlined 
both in theme and program, judging 
from a preview of the latter. Sched- 
uled for March 28 in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, and extending from 9:15 
A.M. to 5 P.M., the congress will be 
headlined by prominent speakers who 
will stress the general theme, “Stream- 
lined Salesmanship.” 

Leon Gilbert Simon, chairman of the 
congress, has secured as_ speakers 
some of the outstanding personalities 
in the life insurance business, among 
them James Elton Bragg, formerly di- 
rector of the life insurance training 
course at New York University; Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance; Julian S. 
Myrick, Mutual Life manager in New 
York and head of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. 

Gustav C. Werth, former president 
of the association, will preside at the 
morning session and Mr. Simon at 
that in the afternoon. Elias Klein, 
manager of the Bookstaver Agency 
of the Travelers, is handling publicity 
for the affair while John M. Hughes, 
manager-secretary of the association, 
is supervising general details. 

The anual banquet, topping off th« 
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Every new Midland Mutual man is given 
training in order to earn “A Better Income 


Through Better Service.” 


Mr. Mowrer, a Midlandite since February 
1907, states: “An organized sales presen- 
tation definitely learned under competent 
coaching and capably delivered brings re- 
sults. The Midland Mutual has organized 
sales presentations .and competent coaching. 
We, in our agency, know this to be a fact 
because our agency results prove it.” 


FRANK YETKA, COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCE 
FOR MINNESOTA 


F RANK YETKA was born on a farm north of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, February |5, 
1888. In the early days of his life there were no opportunities for attending schools 
or obtaining an education. He never graduated from any grade school or high school. 
As a matter of fact, attended none. In 1915 he matriculated at the St. Paul College 
of Law at St. Paul, Minnesota, and began the study of law by attending night school 
and in the meantime continued to make his way by engaging in carpenter work and 


various similar occupations. 


Following the outbreak of the World War in 1917, he served with the A.E.F. in France 
over 14 months and took part in the Meuse-Argonne and the Toul sector. 

He served as city councilman of the City of Cloquet from 1914 until entry in the 
World War in 1917. He was city attorney of Cloquet, Minnesota, from 1922 to 1930 
inclusive; elected county attorney of Carlton County, Minnesota, in 1930 for a four- 
year term and reelected without opposition in the 1934 general election. 

He was secretary and member of the Conservation Commission in Minnesota serv- 
ing from 1933 to 1935, appointed Commissioner of Insurance of the State of Minne- 
sota by the late Floyd B. Olson and qualified as such on March 19, 1935, at which time 
he resigned his position as county attorney of Carlton County and has since devoted 
his time to the Department of Insurance of the State of Minnesota. 

In 1926, he became chief counsel for the Minnesota Fire Sufferers Reimbursement 
Association which sponsored an act before Congress requiring the United States Gov- 
ernment to pay these losses in full. During the early part of 1926 and 1935 he spent a 
large portion of his time in Washington, D. C., attending committee hearings present- 
ing data and facts to the various committees to prove the liability of the Railway 
Administration. This bill was finally passed and signed by the President in August of 


that year. 








day’s activities, promises to be, in its 
informality, the antithesis of the sales 
congress. Strictly informal, both as 
to dress and entertainment, the dinner 
will be unique in that no speeches are 
scheduled. The price for the whole 
evening, including dinner and tips, wil] 
be $2.50. 

C. Preston Dawson, dinner chair- 
man, has arranged a completely infor- 
mal program of enertainment which 


Meet Mr. MOWRER 


General Agent for The Midland 
Mutual, Akron, Ohio 




















“Are You Flying 


e Beam?” See the type of aid furnished 
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Midland Mutual 


CoLtumpBsus, OQunio 





will include amateur offerings by 
members of the association, quartets 
and impersonations. George P. Shoe- 
maker is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee and Harold L. Taylor 
will be master of ceremonies. 


Seaborn T. Whatley Heads 
Committee on Education 


Seaborn T. Whatley, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life, has been named 
chairman of a committee on education 
to cooperate with the Institute of Life 
Insurance and other activities that 
deal with public information, Alexan- 
der E. Patterson, vice-president of 
Penn Mutual and executive commit- 
tee chairman of the Life Agency 
Officers Association announced this 
week (February 26) following the 
executive committee’s mid-year meet- 
ing in New York. 

In addition to Mr. Whatley, other 
members of the committee are Joseph 
C. Behan, vice-president, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, A. G. Borden, vice 
president, Equitable of N. Y.; George 
L. Hunt, vice-president, New England 
Mutual; J. A McLain, president, 
Guardian Life; Henry E. North, viee 
president, Metropolitan. 

A special committee to cooperate 
with the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in connection with it 
51st annual convention in Philadel 
phia also was appointed. Grant L 
Hill, director of agencies, Northwest 
ern Mutual, is chairman and other 
members are George Chace, vite 
president, Prudential; Cecil North, 
vice-president, Metropolitan, and 
Messrs. Hunt and Whatley. 
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United States Life 
Celebrates 90th Anniv. 


The United States Life, tenth oldest 
life insurance company in America, 
reached a momentous point in its his- 
tory on March 4 when it celebrated its 
90th anniversary. The highlight of the 
celebration was the reception tendered 
by company officials at the home office, 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The United States Life was founded 
in 1850 and is the third of today’s life 
insurance companies to be incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York 
State. Control of the company was 
acquired in 1934 by the C. V. Starr 
group of international insurance inter- 
ests, and in 1935 a merger was effected 
with the Brooklyn National Life. 

In welcoming the guests at the 90th 
anniversary reception, Mr. Starr, who 
returned to Shanghai several days 
later to supervise his extensive insur- 
ance interests in the Far East, com- 
mented: 

“Our original appraisal some years 
ago of the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company as a solid foundation 
on which to build a company of wider 
usefulness has, we feel, been justified 
by the progress made during the past 
few years. The company has shown 
in 1939 an increase in new ordinary 
business of 149.8 per cent over 1935.” 

Total ordinary business of the com- 
pany, excluding group, for 1939 was 
8.7 per cent over 1938, as compared 
with a decrease of 2.9 per cent experi- 
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“Top o' the marnin' to ye, Mr. O'Brien, and would ye be wantin’ any insurance 
this foin day?" 


enced for 1939 by 40 U. S. companies 
having 82 per cent of the total out- 
standing U. S. business. 

A further step in the company’s de- 
velopment, taken at the beginning of 
1940, was its entry into the accident, 
health and hospitalization fields, with 
a complete portfolio of these policies. 


Costuming Ninety Years 





Five young ladies, dressed in authentic costumes which portrayed some of the significant 
Periods in the 90-year history of the United States Life, lent a colorful note at the 90th anni- 
versary reception held last week at the company's home office, New York City. Left to right: 
Miss Christine Robertson in an 1850 costume representing the year the company was founded; 
Miss Virginia Morris, Civil War days; Miss Dorothy McVarish in an 1870 post-bellum costume; 
Miss Dorothy George, the Gay Nineties; and Miss Hope Morgan in an evening gown of 1940. 





It is the second life company domiciled 
in New York State to enter this field. 
The department is headed by Andrew 
J. Mountrey, formerly associated with 
the Standard Surety & Casualty. 


Four Vice Presidents for 
Calif.-Western States 


Four new second vice presidents 
and one assistant secretary were add- 
ed to the executive staff of California- 
Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany last week as major officers and 
all directors were reelected at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders. 

The officers reelected are O. J. Lacy, 
president; Peter Cook, Jr., and Ray 
P. Cox, vice presidents; Dr. H. W.- 
Gibbons, vice president and medical 
director; E. B. Sherwin, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; and Marcus 
Gunn, vice president and actuary. 

The new second vice presidents, all 
of whom have had more than twenty- 
five years’ experience with the com- 
pany are: Robert N. Griswold, second 
vice president, secretary and asso- 
ciate actuary; Paul C. Wright, second 
vice president and assistant trea- 
surer; Walter C. Kennedy, second 
vice president, and Harold H. Buck- 
man, second vice president. 

The new assistant secretary is 
Joseph R. Burres. Assistant secre- 
taries reelected are: John N. Forsyth, 
H. Harold Leavey, and H. E. Meisen- 
bach. 
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Illustrating the Tragedy 
of Lapsation 


It is ironic that life insurance com- 
pany operation has often been most 
severely censored by lay writers and 
law makers for not preventing the 
tragedy of lapsation—and administra- 
tion and agency problem which prob- 
ably has received more attention and 
real effort from executives and agency 
men than any other individual factor 
of the many such which contribute to 
the complexities of this business. Nu- 
merous articles have been written, 
several in The Spectator, stressing 
the great length to which life com- 
panies go in order to obviate losses 





‘Prospecting 





incident to lapse—considering first al- 
ways the losses incurred by the policy- 
holder—and other efforts the compa- 
nies make voluntary in order to as- 
sure the policyholder or beneficiary of 
full collections of contract proceeds. 
In the January issue of “The Pelican,” 
published by the Mutual Benefit Life 
M. B. Ames, general agent for the 
company at Norfolk, Va., set forth 
the following cases under the head- 
ing, “Four Who Lapsed.” 





trouble. 


should be proud: 











“WE ARE TOGETHER” 


Commenting on the prompt payment of 
her late husband’s life insurance claim, one 


mother with four children said: 


“It is the one ray of sunshine in our 
The income has enabled me to 


keep our family together.” 


Then, a tribute of which every agent 


‘I have your representative to thank for 


his very wise persistence.” 


The 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


rudential 


Company of America 
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When the Answer Had 
to Be **No”’ 


Some years ago Policyholder A ap- 
peared at the office. “I just can’t keep 
this in force,” he said, referring to 
the small ordinary life policy he had 
bought four years before. “I can’t 
continue the premium payments.” 

We were able to tell Mr. A that 
the payments could be continued for 
him, in part, at least, by the cash 
values in his policy. The 
showed that he had always paid his 
premiums regularly, allowing divi- 
dends to accumulate. 

And so the premiums were charged 
against the policy until 1938, when 
the cash value was largely exhausted 
At that time a sum under $20 was 
needed to keep the insurance in force 
until Nov. 4, 1939. After considerable 
correspondence, Mr. A finally prom 
ised to send the required money. He 
never sent it. The policy lapsed, but 
continued in force under the auto- 


record 


matic extension provision until Sept 
25, 1939. 

Recently Mr. A’s daughter wrote 
that her father had died on Oct. 23, 
1939. She said the family needed 
money desperately and wanted to 
know if they would receive anything 
from her father’s life insurance pol- 
icy. Our answer to that letter was 
not the answer we would like to have 
written. Had we been able in some 
way to persuade Mr. A to pay the 
small sum of money needed to con- 
tinue the insurance until November 
his policy would have been in effect 
when he died. 


Spend Today, Deny 


Tomorrow 


Policyholder D bought $100,000 of 
life insurance in 1928. In 1933 he sur- 
rendered $50,000 for the cash sur- 
render value, leaving $50,000 in force. 
No amount of persuasion could keep 
him from surrendering another $25; 
000 two years later. Last May he 
came to me and said, “I want to sur- 
render this last $25,000 too. I don't 
need life insurance. I’m only 44 years 
old and I’m not going to die for 
years.” He was then apparently in 
perfect health. A few weeks ago he 
was taken to the hospital for an op 
eration from which he did not recover. 

Fortunately, we had been able last 
May to dissuade him from surrendet- 
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ing that last $25,000, as he had wanted 
to do, so his wife and children are 
receiving some of the benefits of life 
insurance. But the few thousand dol- 
lars surrender value he took to spend 
during his lifetime, presumably for 
the benefit of his family, cost his wife 
and children more than $70,000. 


* * 


Worth More Than Paper 
It Was Written on 


Two years ago Policyholder B 
burned his Mutual Benefit life insur- 
ance policy. For eight years he had 
paid no premiums out of his own 
pocket, and he had signed so many 
loan certificates that he was sure the 
policy was worthless. 

A few weeks ago his widow and 
beneficiary called at the office. “I 
haven’t the policy,” she said, “but I 
found these old premium receipts. I 
haven’t a penny with which to buy 
flowers, much less any money for 
funeral expenses, so I felt I should 
find out whether they are worth any- 
thing.’ 

The widow and everyone concerned 
were gratified to find that the policy 
was still in force. The company had 
automatically extended it until May, 
1943. When the proper papers were 
filed the widow received a check which 
took care of immediate expenses and 
is enabling her to adjust herself to a 
new life. 


Financial Goal Was 
Reestablished 


Early in 1936 Policyholder E de- 
cided that his life insurance was cost- 
ing too much so he reduced it from 
$40,000 to $27,000. Toward the end 
of the same year we were able to con- 
vince him that he had made a mistake 
and he brought it up again to the 
$40,000 which his financial goal re- 
quired. At that time, a little more 
than three years ago, he passed a per- 
fect physical examination and had 
every reason to believe that he would 
live to a ripe old age. Less than a 
month ago he died. The proceeds of 
his life insurance are now doing the 
job that he wanted done, to the great 
satisfaction of everyone in the office 
who knows how much effort is some- 
times required to persuade people to 
do what they know they should do. 





and Selling - 


No Apologies Unless 


No Sale 


In almost any situation one may 
encounter, apologies are unnecessary 
—your friends don’t need them and 
strangers won’t accept them as sin- 
cere. Naturally, common courtesy 
and politeness is not to be confused 
with the indicted attitude, which is 
aptly explained in an editorial from 
the Todd Bulletin reprinted in the 
January number of “The Phoenix 
Mutual Field.” This little story is 
especially pertinent to the job of sell- 
ing life insurance, because if there 
exists on this earth a line of work 
for which no apologies are required, 
it is that carried on up and down 
Main Street by the life underwriters 
of America daily from 9 a. m. until 
an app is completed. C. Russell 
Noyes, editor of “The Phoenix Mu- 
tual Field,” headed the editorial re- 
ferred to, “You Give—Not the Pros- 
pect.” It follows: 





Ln. EMBLEM of a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 73 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 


ers and their families is 
Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 
EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/ IOWA 





Just How Valuable 


Is Your Time? 


The salesman’s tail would have 
wagged, if the salesman had had a 
tail. He entered my office hesitating- 
ly, apologetically—and begged my 
pardon for using my valuable time! 
Said he—“I certainly appreciate your 
courtesy in giving me this interview, 
Mr. Thomasma!” 

“Hell’s bells,” thought I, “so J give! 
This shrinking violet doesn’t think I 
need his product—so probably I 
don’t.” Right there, I got in the 
driver’s seat, and none of the benefits, 
proofs or evidence that salesman 
showed me could counterbalance his 
initial and fatal mistake in letting me 
see that he didn’t believe I needed 
his product! 





Vocational Suicide 


Any salesman who uses an apolo- 
getic approach is committing voca- 
tional suicide. What’s more, his atti- 
tude is absolutely wrong. Whatever 
the business transaction, if the prod- 
uct or service sold benefits the user 
(as it should or there would be no 
sale) the value the prospect gets out 
of what he buys is vastly more than 
what the salesman gets out of the act 
of selling. 

You go into a grocery store and 
buy a loaf of bread for ten cents. 
The grocer makes about two cents on 
that sale. Yet—suppose your home 
were isolated by flood conditions for 
several days—that loaf of bread 
might mean the difference between 
life and death to you. 

So forget yourself! Approach your 
prospect with the confident feeling 
that you have something essential to 
give him. Should he still take the 
attitude that he is doing you a favor 
by listening to your story, tell him 
frankly—“From my standpoint, Mr. 
Prospect, it makes little difference 
whether you buy. Somewhere, some- 
time, someone is going to buy my 
merchandise, so I will be taken care 
of. Let’s forget about me and talk 
about you. Let’s see just what you 
get out of this deal.” 

Never let your thoughts swerve 
from the benefits you can give the 
prospect. From concentrating on 
what you can give him, you will get 
the poise and assurance you need to 
impress upon him, during that vitally 
important first four minutes, that he 
needs what you have to sell. Keep 


your thoughts on what the prospect 
will get from your products, and 
you'll get more interviews, make more 
sales presentations, get more orders, 
and make more money! 
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V erdict: 


Change of Beneficiary 


cumstances and conditions existing 

at the time an applicant takes out 
a policy of life insurance will remain 
constant and steadfast until the pro- 
ceeds of said policy of life insurance 
may be payable to those entitled 
thereto. 


[ is not to be expected that all «ir- 


Desirable Changes 


No one is possessed of a prophetic 
vision nor able to anticipate with 
exactness the changes that will occur 
with the passing of time. As these 
changes take place, it is more than 
likely that the assured will desire to 
meet the changes and have his policy 
so altered or modified that his particu- 
lar desires will be accomplished. 

Of course, the main object of the 
assured is to make certain that the 
benefits of the policy will go to those 
persons in whom he is most inter- 
ested and desires to protect. To ac- 
complish this, the assured generally 
reserves to himself, during the life 
of a policy, the right to change the 
benefficiary. To effect and carry out 
such a change, there are customarily 
incorporated into the average policy 
of life insurance certain conditions 
with which the assured must comply, 
in order to have such change effec- 
tive and binding upon the company. 

Unexpected contingencies sometimes 
arise which do not permit the actual 
fulfillment by the assured of the stip- 
ulations for the change of beneficiary, 
and the assured endeavors to over- 
come this failure by gift of the poli- 
cies to some one other than the des- 
ignated beneficiaries. 


Common Disputes 


Such course of action must natural- 
ly result in disputes which find their 
way into the courts for ultimate de- 
termination. 


Peculiar results fre- 
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quently follow. Such a determination 
resulted in the Matter of Connors, 271 
N. Y. (Memo.) 56. 

In that case, the estate representa- 
tives of the decedent, who was the 
assured, attempted to compel one 
Joseph B. Miller to surrender to them 
seven policies of life insurance on the 
life of decedent which she claimed 
had been assigned and delivered to 
her for a good consideration, making 
her the owner and beneficiary thereof 
and entitled to collect the proceeds for 
her own benefit. 


First Beneficiary 


Originally it was a sister of Jose- 
phine B. Miller who had been named 
as the beneficiary in the policies and 
as such named beneficiary she had 
predeceased Connors by about eight 
months. It was demonstrated that 
following the death of the named 
beneficiary, the assured had delivered 
the policies to Josephine B. Miller 
and stated that he wished her to be 
the beneficiary therein as had her sis- 
ter. It was also shown that about 
a week before the death of the as- 
sured, he told an agent in one of the 
companies that he desired Josephine 
B. Miller to be the beneficiary of the 
policies and requested him to attend 
at his home in order to make out 
papers to effect the change. He died 
before this was done. 


Gift Proven 


The Court ultimately held that a 
gift to Josephine B. Miller had been 
proven and the policies could be trans- 
ferred by way of gift, but, at the 
same time, the Court likewise de- 
termined that the question of the abil- 
ity of Josephine B. Miller to collect 
the proceeds of the policies from the 
several insurance companies was not 








before it. Thus, the donee of a gift 
may have a policy as a result of the 
gift and still be left without remedy 
to enforce the same. 

There is also a clear line of de- 
marcation as to what the donee by 
way of gift of insurance policies ac- 
tually receives. Again, the result 
will depend on the language of the 
policy and the facts and circum- 
stances accompanying the gift. 

In Donahue v. New York Life In- 
surance Company, 259 N.Y. 98, it was 
shown that one Peter Donahue had 
taken out a life insurance policy in 
the sum of $13,000 in May, 1919, pay- 
able to his estate. In May, 1926, the 
assured made one Helen R. Maloney 
the beneficiary of said policy and de- 
livered the same to her. 

A little over two years after, or in 
November, 1928, the assured was 
judicially declared an incompetent 
and a committee appointed for his 
property. The committee then brought 
an action demanding judgment that 
Helen R. Maloney had no interest in 
the policy or the proceeds thereof, 
that the committee was entitled to re- 
voke the designation of Helen R. 
Maloney as beneficiary and that she 
be required to deliver and surrender 
the policy to the committee. 


Ruled Against Change 


Judgment was given for the de- 
fendant, the Court holding that | the 
committee could not change the bene- 
ficiary and the delivery of the policy 
to Helen R. Maloney was a gift. In 
so holding, the Court determined by 
the delivery of the insurance policy 
the assured had assigned, transferred 
and set over to Helen R. Maloney all 
his right, title and interest in said 
policy of insurance and that Helen 
R. Maloney had been and still is the 
true and lawful owner and holder of 
said policy and as such, was and still 
is entitled to all the rights, privileges, 
benefits and emoluments arising and 
flowing from said policy of insurance. 


First Ruling Affirmed 


One of the benefits provided in said 
policy was the stipulation that the 
company would pay to the assured, in 
case he became disabled before reach- 
ing the age of sixty, annually, a sum 
equal to one-tenth of the face of the 
policy during his lifetime and also cer- 
tain dividends, but that such payments 
would not reduce the sum payable on 
the policy. On May 11, 1930, pur- 
suant to the disability provision, there 
became due the first annual payment 
and the committee brought suit 
recover the same, together with the 
dividend which accrued on the same 
date. 
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The Trial Court dismissed the com- 
plaint on the basis that the prior ac- 
tion had settled the rights of the par- 
ties and the beneficiary of the policy, 
Helen R. Maloney, was entitled to all 
the benefits therefrom. The conclu- 
sion of the Trial Court was affirmed 
by the Appellate Division but unani- 
mously reversed by the Court of Ap- 
peals. In its decision the Court dis- 
posed of the contention that every 
benefit that the assured might get 
under the policy had passed to the 
donee of the gift, at page 103 as 
follows: 


“It is urged that the findings of 
ownership quoted above were mate- 
rial in the sense that the general 
decision might mean that plaintiff 
could not recover in the earlier ac- 
tion because defendant had become 
the owner of the policy and all 
rights arising thereunder and that 
‘all rights’ necessarily included the 
disability payments. 


Question of Rights 


“That the parties had in mind, 
however, was the right of the com- 
mittee to change the beneficiary 
and the right of such beneficiary to 
possession of the policy. On the 
face of the policy, the insured, not 
the beneficiary, is entitled to the 
disability payments. The policy also 
provides: “The insured may, without 
the consent of the beneficiary, re- 
ceive every benefit, exercise every 
right and enjoy every privilege con- 
ferred upon the insured by this 
policy.’ 

“The question of the rights to 
disability payments has not been 
litigated. Does such right pass to 
a donee of the policy or remain with 
the insured who has sought to pro- 
tect himself should he become dis- 
abled? Is it purely personal in its 
character, intended for the insured’s 
own benefit or can it be made the 
subject of a gift? 


Causes Different 


“The two causes of action are 
substantially different as to the 
rights and interests affected. The 
rights established in the first action, 
viz., that Helen R. Maloney is the 
owner of the policy, that the bene- 
ficiary cannot be changed by the 
committee and that the beneficiary 
is entitled to the possession of the 
policy, are not, in the circum- 
stances, destroyed or impaired by 
the prosecution of the second ac- 
tion to recover disability payments 
payable to the insured. In such cir- 
cumstances the defense of res judi- 
cata is limited to the point actually 
determined. 

“The right to the dividend rests 
on another footing. The gift of the 
policy to Miss Maloney carries the 
right to dividends apportioned to 
the policy.” 


If the policy of insurance names no 
Particular beneficiary so that the pro- 
ceeds thereof are payable to the estate 
of the assured, the gift of the policy 
carries with it an assignment to the 
donee effective to enable him to re- 


ceive the proceeds of the policy. This 
is the finding of the Court in Roth- 
stone v. Norton, 231 A.D. 9, affirmed 
without opinion 256 N.Y. 601, where 
the Court stated: 

“Since the policy involved was 
payable to the insured’s estate, and 
contained no designation of a third 
person beneficiary, it was subject 
to assignment by the insured, in his 
lifetime, of his entire interest, which 
represented the proceeds of the pol- 
icy accruing on his death. On such 
assignment nothing could fall into 
the administrators’ hands.” 


General Doctrine 

Of course, if the contract require- 
ments of the policy had been substan- 
tially complied with, a change of bene- 
ficiary will be thereby effected. The 
provisions in the policy that a certifi- 
cate or policy must be delivered to 
the company for endorsement before 
a change of beneficiary can be effect- 
ed, are for the benefit of the company 
and may be waived. This is the gen- 
eral doctrine, especially where the 
company interpleads several claimants 
to the same fund. 


Minnesota Mutual’s Annual 
Statement 


The Minnesota Mutual Life of Saint 
Paul was founded in 1880 and com- 
pletes 60 years of life insurance ser- 
vice during this year. 

It has taken its place among the 
large, strong companies of the coun- 
try. Since 1929 has increased its in- 
surance in force by over 25 per cent, 
and assets and surplus for protection 
of policyholders have more than dou- 
bled. These accomplishments are 
markedly above the average for the 
business of life insurance generally. 


The year 1939 showed continued 
prosperity and gains. Total payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries ex- 
ceeded 4% million and assets in- 
creased 3% million, each of these be- 
ing a high point in the company’s 
history. 

In the annual statement for 1939 
just released the company reports 
that delinquencies and foreclosures on 
mortgage loans are at the lowest point 
in 10 years; that real estate holdings 
have decreased; that policy loans have 
likewise decreased, and that mortality 
and disability experience continues 
highly favorable. All of these are 
barometers which show improving 
general conditions and the company’s 
ability to quickly profit thereby. 


Rates at Lowest Levels 


Interest rates for new investments 
are at the lowest levels known in this 
country. The average rate earned 
by the company on all of its assets for 
1939, however, was 3.9 per cent. The 
company points out that the lowering 
effect of new investment purchases 
is still in process and characterizes 
this area as “one of those phases in 
the interest cycle in which the prudent 
investor deliberately sacrifices cur- 
rent income for safeguarding of cap- 
ital.” Its investment policy is, there- 
fore, based on selection for quality 
and acceptance of whatever interest 
return such a policy may entail. De- 
spite lowering interest rates, the com- 
pany has so operated that its aggre- 
gate net earnings for 1939 exceeded 
those for 1938. During the year its 
surplus increased by more than 7 per 
cent. It describes 1939 as a very satis- 
factory year in which the company 
demonstrated its sound condition and 
excellent earning capacity. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INs. Co. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
American 3% Reserve Rates Adopted January 1, 1940 
Preferred Risk Minimum $5,000 | Standard Risk Minimum $1,000 
‘ 
Retire. | Fam. 
Inc. | Fam. Par. End. 20- Inc. | 
20- End. | Inc. 10- at 85 | Retire.| Pay. | End. 20- 
Ord. 7 at Bus. | Ord. | Year | Cont. | Ins. End at Year 
Age| Life Life 65° Pol.t Lifet | Term | Prem. | at 65§ | at 85 85t | End. 
| 
15 | 16.30 | 17.37 | 26.95 | 47.81 
16 | } 16.60 | 17.74 | 27.31 | 47.89 
7 | 16.93 | 18.15 | 27.70 | 47.98 
18 | 15.47 | 26.28 | 20.90 | 17.27 | 18.56 | 28.08 48.04 
19 | 15.83 | 26.67 | 21.53 | 17.63 | 19.00 | 28.48 48.12 
20 | 16.19 | 27.09 | 22.20 | 13.99 | 20.23 | 10.07 | 17.99 | 19.45 | 28.91 | 22.04 | 48.23 
21 | 16.57 | 27.52 | 22.90 | 14.25 20.68 | 10.16 | 18.38 | 19.94 | 29.34 | 22.49 | 48.32 
22 | 16.97 | 27.97 | 23.63 | 14.53 | 21.15 | 10.24) 18.79 | 20.45 | 29.78 | 22.98 | 48.42 
23 | 17.40 | 28.42 | 24.41 | 14.82 | 21.66 | 10.34) 19.21 | 20.99 | 30.23 | 23.47 | 48.62 
24 | 17.84 | 28.90 | 25.23 | 15.14 | 22.18 | 10.44) 19.66 | 21.56 | 30.71 | 24.00 | 48.64 
25 | 18.30 | 29.38 | 26.10 | 15.45 | 22.73 | 10.56 | 20.13 | 22.16 | 31.21 | 24.56 | 48.75 
26 | 18.79 | 29.90 | 27.02 | 15.79 | 23.31 | 10.67 | 20.62 | 22.79 | 31.72 | 25.15 | 48.88 
27 | 19.30 | 30.43 | 28.00 | 16.13 | 23.93 | 10.80 | 21.14 | 23.47 32.26 | 25.77 | 49.01 
28 | 19.84 | 30.98 | 29.05 | 16.51 | 24.57 | 10.94 | 21.67 | 24.19 32.80 | 26.41 | 49.15 
29 20.40 | 31.53 | 30.15 | 16.88 | 25.26 | 11.10 | 22.24 | 24.94 | 33.37 | 27.11 | 49.30 
30 20.99 | 32.13 | 31.34 | 17.28 | 25.98 | 11.27 | 22.85 | 25.74 | 33.97 | 27.85 | 49.46 
| 
31 | 21.62 | 32.73 | 32.59 | 17.71 26.76 | 11.46 | 23.48 | 26.60 | 34.57 | 28.63 | 49.64 
32 | 22.27 | 33.37 | 33.87 | 18.15 | 27.57 | 11.66 | 24.14 | 27.51 35.22 | 29.46 | 49.82 
33 | 22.95 | 34.03 | 35.21 | 18.62 | 28.43 | 11.87 | 24.83 | 28.49 | 35.88 30.33 | 50.03 
34 23.69 | 34.71 | 36.64 | 19.09 | 29.37 | 12.11 | 25.57 | 29.53 36.56 | 31.27 | 50.25 
35 | 24.45 35.43 | 38.18 | 19.60 | 30.35 | 12.39 | 26.36 | 30.64 | 37.29 | 32.28 | 50.49 
36 25.27 | 36.17 39.82 | 20.13 31.42 | 12.69 | 27.17 | 31.84 38.03 | 33.34 | 50.76 
37 | 26.12 | 36.95 | 41.59 | 20.70 | 32.55 | 13.01 | 28.05 | 33.13 | 38.83 | 34.50 | 51.05 
38 | 27.02 | 37.77 | 43.49 | 21.28 | 33.76 | 13.39 | 28.95 | 34.51 | 39.64 | 35.71 | 51.37 
39 | 27.98 | 38.62 | 45.56 | 21.90 | 35.07 | 13.80 { 29.93 | 36.01 | 40.50 | 37.04 | 51.73 
40 | 29.00 | 39.51 | 47.80 | 22.55 | 36.48 | 14.26 | 30.95 | 37.64 | 41.40 38.45 | 52.11 
| 1 
41 | 30.07 | 40.45 | 50.22 | 23.24 | 37.99 | 14.79 | 32.05 | 39.40 | 42.35 | 40.00 | 52.55 
42 | 31.21 | 41.43 | 52.87 | 23.95 | 39.63 | 15.39 | 33.20 | 41.31 | 43.33 | 41.65 | 53.01 
43 32.43 | 42.48 | 55.75 24.70 | 41.40 | 16.07 | 34.44 | 43.40 | 44.38 43.45 | 53.55 
44 | 33.72 | 43.57 | 58. 25.49 | 43.32 | 16.84 | 35.74 | 45.65 | 45.49 | 45.38 | 54.12 
45 | 35.08 44.73 | 62.41 | 26.32 | 45.39 | 17.70 | 37.14 | 48.00 | 46.65 | 47.49 | 54.78 
46 36.53 | 45.97 | 66.33 | 27.19 | 47.64 | 18.69 \ 38.62 | 50.67 | 47.90 | 49.78 | 55.51 
47 | 38.09 | 47.26 | 70.69 | 28.10 | 50.09 | 19.79 | 40.20 | 53.62 | 49.20 52.26 | 56. 
48 | 39.74 | 48.64 | 75.58 | 29.05 | 52.74 | 21.01 | 41.87 | 56.89 | 50.59 | 54.94 | 57.18 
49 | 41.49 | 50.10 | 81.10 | 30.05 | 55.62 | 22.40 i 43.66 | 60.56 | 52.07 | 57.87 58.14 
50 43.36 | 51.66 | 87.31 | 31.08 | 58.75 | 23.93 | 45.57 | 64.69 | 53.64 | 61.05 59.22 
| i 
51 | 45.34 | 53.33 | 94.42 | 32.15 | 62.14 | 25.63 | 47.59 | 69.37 | 55.31 | 64.50 60.43 
52 | 47.45 | 55.09 |102.56 | 33.25 | 65.82 | 27.51 | 49.78 | 74.73 57.09 | 68.28 61.73 
53 | 49.71 | 56.99 |112.05 | 34.38 | 69.83 | 29.60 | 52.08 | 80.92 | 59.00 | 72.35 | 63.19 
54 | 52.12 | 59.01 |123. 35.54 | 74.19 | 31.90 | 54.56 | 88.16 | 61.05 | 76.81 | 64.78 
55 | 54.69 61.17 |136.64 36.72 | 78.91 | 34.44) 57.21 | 96.78 | 63.22 | 81.65 | 66.53 
| | 1 | | 
56 | 60.03 | 96.91 | 
57 | 63.07 | 92.64 
58 | | | | 66.33 | | 98.89 | 
59 | | 69.80 | |105.66 
60 | ee a rs _. | 73.56 | “ 1113.06 
Limits—18-65: Term, 20-55, $170,000; reinsures over $60,000; does not accept reinsurance; 
minimum poticy $1,000. Non-Medical, $3,000; men only; all but Term and Preferred. Ages 15-45: 
For semi-annual rates multiply by .52; quarterly by .265. * Retirement Income Endowment at 65 
Monthly Income of $8.33 per $1,000 males; $7.50 females. 10 years certain and life. ¢ Business 
Policy—Death Benefit $1,000 to age 65 and one-half thereafter. { Family Income—20 Year Plan, 
$10 per month per $1,000 to end of Income period, when face amount is payable. § Retirement 
Insurance at 65—Monthly Income of $5.00 per $1,000 males; $4.50 females. 10 year certain and life. 








Federal Life’s Aviation Policy 


Considerable interest is being shown 
by underwriters, and by the general 
public, in the new aviation policy 
written by the Federal Life of Chi- 
cago. The premium rate is only $5.50 
for $5,000 coverage for a full year 
and there is no restriction as to num- 
ber of flights, provided only that they 
are made on regular air lines within 
the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 

The Federal Life’s new air travel 
accident policy does not interfere with 
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other coverage carried by the policy- 
holder and the principal sum is pay- 
able for death, for loss of both eyes, 
both feet and both hands. Loss of one 
hand, one foot or one eye calls for 
payment of $2,500. Incidentally, the 
new Federal Life policy is being sold 
exclusively through the National Avia- 
tion Agency, a division of the W. W. 
Rice Insurance Agency located at 134 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. This 
agency, writing multiple lines of in- 
surance, has been at La Salle and 
Adams Streets for 32 years and is one 
of the best known offices in Chicago. 


































Provident Mutual Issues 
New Income Policy 


The Provident Mutual Life Ip. 
surance Company of Philadelphia 
announces a new policy, “The Prote. 
tion-Income Policy,” combining r. 
tirement features with protectioy 
elements similar to those of th 
Provident Provider Policy, but with 
greater emphasis on the death bene 
fits. 

For each $1,000 of life insurance 
held under the plan, the insured at 
age 65 may elect to receive a regular 
guaranteed income of $5 a_ month, 
with 120 monthly instalments cer. 
tain. Should the insured not wish t 
take an income at that age, he may 
take the cash value of 761 for each 
$1,000 of coverage, or may elect t 
continue the protection as a full-paid 
Endowment maturing at age 80. This 
option does not, of course, requir 
evidence of insurability. 

The Protection-Income Policy is is 
sued only to men between the ages 0 
10 and 55, inclusive, and its limits 
follow the usual company rules fo 
Endowment contracts on the continv- 
ous payment plan, except that th 
minimum policy issued will be a $2,000 
unit. The policy is not issued to spe 
cial class risks. 


Specimen Premium Rates ($1,000 Basis) an 
Illustrative Net Cost (Not Guaranteed) 
Based on 1940 Dividend Scale 


Annual ist Year Net Cost 
Age Premium Net Cost 20 Years 
a  isvkccu Se $11.60 $209.91 
15 ; . 16.76 12.97 235.99 
20 ons 18.78 14.81 269.71 
a *segene 21.40 17.21 3148 
30 ctcee Oe 20.37 $74.80 
ae) sunesice * ee 24.69 458.01 
40 — 36.47 30.98 576.17 
45 cccee =e 40.58 754.41 
50 ' 63.24 56.09 $00.15 


Equitable of Iowa 


The new salary savings plan which 
the Equitable Life of Iowa announce 
in January has received an enthut 
iastic reception on the part of the fielé 
force of the company. A substantial 
number of employer’s authorization 
have been approved by the compaly 
preparatory to the writing of the it- 
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surance on employees, while several 
eases have already been fully com- 
pleted 

All of the regular life insurance 
and annuity contracts now written by 
the Equitable of Iowa are available 
under its salary savings plan. The 
regular age limits, and maximum and 
minimum limits as to amount of in- 
surance, disability, and double indem- 
nity apply. Cases under $5,000, be- 
tween the ages of 15 to 45, inclusive, 
are written on a non-medical basis. 

Recognizing the wide spread pref 
erence for budgeting expenditures on 
a monthly basis, the salary savings 
plan has been welcomed because of its 
strong appeal to salaried people to 
buy insurance on the “time payment” 
principle so popular in the purchase 
of most commodities today. 


Continental American 


The Continental American Life In- 
surance Company, Wilmington, Del., 
has increased its regular premium 
rates, revised its life income settle- 
ment options and adopted a new divi- 
dend scale. Under the new premium 
rates the largest increases are at the 
older ages of issue and for higher 
premium paying policies. 

By the adoption of the new life in- 
come settlement options the insur- 
ance with income policies show a 
larger increase in premium rates than 
the other plans. The retirement in- 
come endowment provides a $100 an- 
nual retirement income per $1,000 of 
insurance or a monthly income of 
$8.33 each month for 10 years certain 
and life. In comparison with other 
companies this is equivalent to the 
Payment of $10 monthly income per 
$1,200 of face amount of insurance. 
The standard policy known as Retire- 
ment Insurance at Age 65 is a new 
plan. (See Jan. 18 issue of The Spec- 
tator. ) 

The new life income settlement op- 
tions are based on a 3 per cent inter- 
‘st rate. The period certain portion 
of the income, however, is based upon 





LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT 





CouNTRY Lire INSURANCE Co. 
CuHuiIcaco, ILL. 


Amer. Men Vit. 3% Full Prelim. Term (iil. Std.) 


Ex. Ann. Prem. Rates | 

per $1,000 for Waiver | Annual Prem. Rates per $1,000 
of Premiums Only | with Waiver of Premiums 

Dis. Benefits Before 55 | and Double Indemnity 


j , j } 
20- | 20- | End. |» | w | 20. 20- | End. 
Ord. Pay. | Yr. at Ord. | Pay. | Yr. | Ord. Pay. Yr. at 
Age | Life Life | End. | 65 Life Life | End. | Life | Life | End. | 65 
| 
*0 | 10.42 | 17.91 | asl 11.62 
*1 | 10.44 | 17.92 44.57 | 11.65 
*2 | 10.55 | 17.98 | 44.44 | 11.76 
*3 | 10.60 | 18.12 | 44.35 | 11.91 
“4 | 10.7. | 18.30 | 44.29 | 12.10 
5 | 10.88 | 18.53 | 44.24 | 12.32 
6 | 11.03 | 18.75 | 44.19 | 12.53 
o | itcaa | tecee | aeczt | ta:o8 
9 | 11.66 | 19.67 | 44.24 | 13.38 
10 | 11.90 | 20.02 | 44.28 | 13.70 
11 | 12.12 | 20.35 | 44.29 | 14.01 
12 | 12.34 | 20.68 | 44.30 | 14.33 
13 | 12.58 | 21.02 | 44.31 | 14.66 
14 | 12.82 | 21.37 | 44.32 | 15.01 
| 
15 | 13.08 | 21.72 | 44.33/ 15.38) .44| .36| .61 | 15.02 | 23.58 | 46.44 | 17.35 
16 | 13.36 | 22.10 | 44.34| 15.78) .47| .37| 63) 15.33 | 23.97 | 46.47 | 17.77 
17 | 13.65 | 22.48 | 44.36 | 16.20) .49| .38| 164 | 15.64 | 24.36 | 46.50 | 18.20 
18 | 13.95 | 22.88 | 44.38 | 16.63| .50| .40| 67) 15.95 | 24.78 | 46.55 | 18.65 
19 | 14.27 | 23.28 | 44.39 17.09/ (52| .41| 68) 16.29 | 25.19 | 46.57 | 19.13 
20 | 14.59 | 23.70 | 44.41 | 17.58) .54| .42| 69 | 16.63 | 25.62 | 46.60 | 19.65 
21 | 14.94 | 24.12 | 44.42| 18.08) (57) .43| ‘70 17.01 | 26.05 | 46.62 | 20.17 
22 | 15.29 | 24.55 | 44.43 | 18.62 .58 44 .72 | 17.37 | 26.49 | 46.65 | 20.73 
23 15.68 | 25.00 | 44.45 | 19.19 61 46 .73 | 17.79 | 26.96 | 46.68 | 21.33 
24 | 16.08 | 25.47 | 44.47 | 19.80) .63/ .48| 74 | 18.21 | 27.45 | 46.71 | 21.97 
25 | 16.50 | 25.95 | 44.50 20.44 .66| .49| 77) 18.66 | 27.94 | 46.77 | 22.64 
26 | 16.94 | 26.45 | 44.53 | 21.12) -69| .51| [78 | 19.13 | 28.46 | 46.81 | 23.35 
27 | 17.41 | 26.97 | 44.57 | 21.85) .71| .53| .80 | 19.62 | 29.00 | 46.87 | 24.12 
28 | 17.91 | 27.50 | 44.63 | 22.62) (74) .56| 2 | 20.15 | 29.56 | 46.95 | 24.92 
29 | 18.43 | 28.07 | 44.69 | 23.45/ .79| .58| 96 | 20.72 | 30.15 | 47.05 | 25.79 
30 | 18.98 | 28.65 | 44.78 | 24.33. .82| .60| .88 | 21.30 | 30.75 | 47.16 | 26.72 
31 | 19.57 | 29.27 | 44.88 | 25.28) 87| .63| 92) 21.94 | 31.40 | 47.30 | 27.71 
32 | 20.20 | 29.91 | 45.00 | 26.29) (91) .68| 96 | 22.61 | 32.09 | 47.46 | 28.78 
33 | 20.86 | 30.58 | 45.15 | 27.39) .96| .72| 1.01 | 23.32 | 32.80 | 47.66 | 29.93 
34 | 21.56 | 31.29 | 45.33 | 28.56 1.01) .77| 1.07 | 24.07 | 33.56 | 47.90 | 31.16 
35 | 22.32 32.04 | 45.54 | 29.84) 1.07| .82| 1.12) 24.89 | 34.36 | 48.16 | 32.52 
36 | 23.13 | 32.84 | 45.79 | 31.23) 1.13| .89| 1.19 | 25.76 | 35.23 | 48.48 | 33.99 
37 | 23.99 | 33.67 | 46.08 | 32.72) 1.21| .96| 1.28) 26.70 | 36.13 | 48.86 | 35.55 
38 | 24.90 | 34.54 | 46.40 | 34.34) 1.29| 1.04| 1.37) 27.69 | 37.08 | 49.27 | 37.27 
39 | 25.86 | 35.45 46.75 | 36.09/ 1.37| 1.13| 1.47 | 98.73 | 38.08 | 49.72 | 39.12 
40 | 26.88 | 36.40 | 47.15 | 37.73) 1.47| 1.24| 1.58) 29.85 | 39.14 | 50.23 | 40.86 
41 | 27.96 | 37.40 | 47.60 | 39.78) 1.57| 1.38| 1.73) 31.03 | 40.28 | 50.83 | 43.04 
42 | 29.12 | 38.46 | 48.10 | 42.03 1.68) 1.53| 1.89 32.30 | 41.49 | 51.49 | 45.43 
43 | 30.33 | 39.56 | 48.65 | 44.48 1.80| 1.69] 2.06 | 32.63 | 42.75 | 52.21 | 48.04 
44 | 31.62 | 40.72 | 49.26 | 47.17) 1.93 | 1.86| 2.22 | 35.05 | 44.08 | 52.98 | 50.89 
45 | 32.98 | 41.93 | 49.93 | 49.93 2.08| 2.04| 2.41 | 36.56 | 45.47 | 53.84 | 53.84 
46 | 34.44 53.20 2.24 | 38.18 57.32 
47 | 35.99 | 56.85 2.42 | 39.91 | 61.22 
48 | 37.62 60.92 | 2.62 | 41.74 | 65.56 
49 | 39.36 65.52) 2.83 | 43.69 | 70.46 
50 | 41.21 70.38 | 3.07 45.78 | 75.86 
51 | 43.17 76.30 | 3.32 47.99 | 81.98 
52 | 45.26 | 83.16 | 3.61 | 50.37 89.29 
53 | 47.48 | | 91.18 | 3.92 52.90 | 97.85 
54 | 49.84 100.70 | 4.27 55.61 paps 
55 | $2.38 | 112.20 | 4.66 58.51 | [120.23 
56 | 55. 
57 | 57.87 | 
58 | 60.91 
59 | 64.14 | 
60 | 67.59 | 


Rates Adopted Jan. 1, 1940 
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* Amount payable under graded benefit for each $1,000 of uitimate amount: Under six monthe 
$50; over six months but less than one year, $100; over cne year but less than two years, $200; over 
two years but less than three years, $400; over three years but less than four years, $600; over four 
years but less than five years, $800 and over five years, $1,000 








2% per cent interest instead of the 
3 per cent. In the policy contract 
there are a few minor changes. The 
interest rate guaranteed on dividend 
accumulations has been changed from 
3 per cent to 2% per cent. Cash and 


loan values are now available within 
three months after the premium due 
date if the policy if not in default. 
On policies issued prior to Jan. 1 cash 
and loan values are available in 60 
days instead of three months. 
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Advertising 


Better Public Insight of 


Insurance Needed 


There is definite need today for a 
program of better understanding be- 
tween the public and its life insurance 
companies, Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
told the Eastern Round Table of the 
Life Advertisers Association, meeting 
in New York City last week. The in- 
ferences arising from the T.N.E.C. hear- 
ings at Washington, he stated, make 
such a program more necessary than 
ever despite the fact that Senator 
O’Mahoney has tried to keep the hear- 
ings fair and impartial. 

Speaking before the life insurance 
advertising executives from through- 
out the East, Mr. Johnson urged his 
listeners to point out “the facts which 
themselves will overcome any attempt 
to disturb or undermine public confi- 
dence in life insurance. You and I 
know that life insurance is operated 
on a sound basis under the adequate 
supervision of the 48 states,” he said, 
“but it is our job to point this out to 
the public. 

“The one most important factor to- 
day which would have a substantial 
influence in reducing insurance costs 
would be an increase in interest rates. 
As long as these are continually being 
forced down—and here government 
competition has played a devastating 
part—there can be little hope of reduc- 
ing insurance costs to any great extent. 
In the past 10 years the interest rates 
on bonds alone, which represent ap- 
proximately 55 per cent of the assets 
in the companies studied, showed 
decline of approximately 26 per cent. 

One of the leading jobs of life in- 
surance advertising, Mr. Johnson de- 
clared, is to bring to policyholders the 
realization that they have a major 
stake in the life insurance business, 
that it is their savings which consti- 
tute the assets of life insurance com- 
panies and that any attack on these 
assets is really an attack on their own 
security. A further job, he declared, 
was to call attention to the fact that 
life insurance has almost universal ac- 
ceptance, since 64,000,000 own it and 
depend on it. 





” 


Administration 
Investments in Canada 


Go On as Usual 


No fears have been aroused by the 
war in the minds of Canadian insur- 
ance executives concerning the sound- 
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Departmental 


ness of their companies, according to 
one of their spokesmen, A. N. Mitchell, 
president of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance of Toronto who discussed the war 
situation at the recent annual meeting 
of his company. 





A. N. Mitchell 


“Our investments in Canada,” said 
Mr. Mitchell, “are, we believe, among 
the best to be found in the world. The 
securities of this country which we 
hold are quite the equivalent in sound- 
ness of those issued anywhere. 

“It is true that Canada at the pres- 
ent time is at war, but Canada’s posi- 
tion, even at war, is unique in the hope 
it holds for future increased stability 
and wealth. It is well to note that 
our Government is approaching the 
war expenditures of this country on 
the basis of pay-as-you-go. Some debt 
increase, of course, must occur but it 
will not create the same difficulties 
from an interest-bearing standpoint as 
did the debt increases of the last war, 
as is well illustrated by the present 
successful loan at 3% per cent. 


Industrial Increase 


“It should be noted, moreover, that 
prior to the war, Canada was already 
beginning to show considerable in- 
crease in industrial activity. New in- 
dustries were also being transferred 
here from oppressed areas in Europe. 
A continuance of this movement is to 
be anticipated, as well as a steady de- 
velopment and enlargement of the in- 
dustries already operating here. Such 
expansion must of necessity cause in- 
creased population. 

“This population increase, coming 


as it will after judicious selection and 
balanced as it will be by new develop- 
ments in industry, mining, forestry 
and agriculture, will have ample op- 
portunity for gainful employment. 
Such population growth will not only 
be self-supporting but income-produc- 
ing for the country. 

“We firmly believe there is every 
cause to be optimistic about Canada 
in the post-war period. Its develop- 
ment is still in the infancy stages and 
many of the things happening at the 
present time will merely create a 
faster growth and development.” 


Canadian U. S. Branches 
Not Affected by War 


“Nothing arising from the war has 
in any way affected the security of our 
United States business,” explained 
S. C. McEvenue, general manager of 
the Canada Life Assurance, Toronto, 
at the company’s recent annual meet- 
ing. “Operations are being carried on 
in the United States by our branches 
there with no restrictions of any kind. 

“Actually, of course, the Canada 
Life organization in the United States 
is, in effect, a company within a com- 
pany. Premiums are _ received in 
United States dollars. Claims and 
maturities are paid in the same cur- 
rency. In the hands of reputable 
trustees in the United States, trustees 
approved by State authorities, assets 
payable in United States currency are 
maintained. These assets are well in 
excess of liabilities to U. S. policy- 
holders, and conform to the rigid in- 
vestment provisions of the insurance 
laws of the various States, including 
the stringent requirements of the New 
York State Department. 

“These are not war measures. They 
are practices established in the Can- 
ada Life many years ago, to safeguard 
the company not only from war-time 
currency restrictions but also from the 


hazards of unpredictable exchange 
fluctuations.” 
s 7 
Supervision 





No Need for Federal 


Regulation 


Proclaiming the stability of the 
great life insurance companies 45 ® 
“eushion for democracy,” Charles J. 
Zimmerman, Chicago, president of the 
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Digest ..... 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers, told the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Association that “there is no need for 
Federal government regulation of the 
business.” 

The public will be a fair jury be- 
fore which to take the case if the 
agents do their job well, he com- 
mented, in which event there would be 
no invasion of the business by the 
T.N.E.C., the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, the banking system or 
other agencies. At the same time, he 
said there should be no resentment 
within the life insurance business on 
account of the T.N.E.C. investigation. 

“Often these studies,” he continued, 
“bring forth valuable suggestions for 
improvement. An objective, impar- 
tial, fair study must be welcomed. 
With this in mind, insurance compa- 
nies and associations at first cooper- 
ated in every way with the T.N.E.C. 
The original purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to determine whether life in- 
surance companies were using their 
investments to the best interests of 
policyholders or whether they were 
attempting, through their investments, 
to gain control of industries in which 
they were most heavily invested. 


Wagner's Proposal 

“It soon became apparent, however, 
that in the minds of some investiga- 
tors the inquiry was being conducted 
to prove some thoughts the committee 
members had before the investigation 
started and was tending to discredit 
the business. When the insurance men 
sensed this attitude they then voiced 
their opposition to the T.N.E.C. quiz.” 

As for the proposal on the part of 
Senator Wagner (N.Y.) that burial in- 
surance and annuities be sold through 
the government and the contention 
that this will not compete with life 
insurance, he commented: “Don’t be 
misled. These proposals are just an 
opening wedge and government insur- 
ance would spread to other fields if 
that opening were allowed.” 

Canada’s experience with govern- 
ment annuities, he continued, has 
amply proved the falsity of the con- 
tention that the government could re- 
duce costs by 30 per cent to policy- 
holders. 

“The government could undersell 
the life companies,” Mr. Zimmerman 
conceded, “but someone would have to 
make up the loss and that someone 
Would be the already overburdened 
taxpayer. For this reason, if for no 


other, the life underwriters’ associa- 
tions are opposed to government in- 
terference.” 


Medical 


January Health Trends 


Somewhat Lower 


Industrial policyholders of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, more than 17,000,000 in 
number, experienced this year the best 
health ever enjoyed by them in any 
January in their history, according to 
a survey just issued. At the same 
time, however, the health of the gen- 
eral population of 88 cities of the 
United States was at a somewhat low- 
er ebb than in January, 1939. 

In those communities, the January 
mortality was approximately 5 per 
cent greater this year than last, de- 
spite the fact that it was lower than 
the January average. In New York 
City, however, there was a decided 
drop in the January death rate. 





Among the insured workers the Jan- 
uary, 1940, death rate of 8.3 per 1,000 
was the lowest ever established by this 
important cross section of the-general 
population in that month of any year. 

While mortality from a number of 
causes of death among the insured 
reached new low January levels this 
year, the outstanding achievement for 
the month was the drop in the death 
rate for pneumonia. The rate of 53.2 
per 100,000 was less than one half 
that for January 10 years ago and is 
29 per cent lower than the pneumonia 
death rate in January, 1939. And, 
moreover, “the outstanding success of 
the newer methods in the treatment of 
pneumonia gives promise that its 
death rate will continue to show a 
material decline.” 

Other important causes of death, 
for which new low January mortality 
rates were established this year, are 
the principal communicable diseases 
of childhood, heart disease, diarrheal 
conditions, suicide, homicide, accidents 
(all forms), and automobile fatalities. 

On the other hand, higher January 
mortality rates than last year were 
recorded for influenza, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, 
diseases of he coronary arteries, ap- 
pendicitis, chronic nephritis, and 
puerperal conditions. 








v 





IP IGSKIN OR SHEEPSKIN ? 


T ners a father, so the story goes, wishful that 
his small son may have a college education, who has 
bought the lad a football and helmet wherewith he 
may pay his own way through some temple of touch- 


down-culture. 


Such a scheme seems over-sanguine and suscep- 
tible, like a football, to sudden deflation. 

Life underwriters, with their Education-Insurance 
service, can offer a plan far more likely to score a 


cultural touchdown. 
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AGENCY NEWS 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York has ap- 
pointed Joseph A. Lanigan to be manager of its Boston 
office effective April 1, when Manager Paul S. Burns of 
that office will retire under the company’s plan. Mr. 
Lanigan since 1933 has been manager for the Mutual 
Life at Manchester, N. H.; his agency includes the states 
of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Field Vice-President S. E. has announced the 
appointment of Charles R. McAlister as manager of the 
Memphis branch office of the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. Mr. McAlister has had ten years’ experience 
in the life insurance business, having previously been 
agent, field assistant, and assistant agency manager for 
the Equitable Life of New York, and, more recently, as- 
sociate general agent with the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. 


Mooers 


The following Prudential agents have recently been 
promoted to the position of assistant superintendent in 
their respective districts: George H. Van Bork, Rochester 
No. 3; Julius J. Miscedra, Brewster, N. Y.; Arthur W. 
Buttendorf, Norwalk, Conn.; Paul T. Ruesch, Waterbury. 
Conn., and James T. Delahanty, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

The State Mutual’s Cleveland agency, under General 
Agent W. Allen Beam, led the company’s agencies to a 
41 per cent paid business gain for February. In contribut- 
ing to the gain, the Cleveland office recorded its second 
largest month’s business since Mr. Beam became general 
agent. William H. Van Sickler, head of the St. Louis 
office, ended in second place for the country in February, 
and is second to Cleveland among all agencies in paid 
business for the first two months of 1940. 


Phinehas Prouty, Jr., general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Los Angeles, announces the appointment 
of Walter R. Hoefflin, Jr., as agency supervisor for the 
Prouty agency. Mr. Hoefflin, who is the son of Walter 
R. Hoefflin, Sr., agency supervisor of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, has been in life insurance since 1933. 

March marks the beginning of the fiftieth year with the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. of Albert E. Mielenz, general 
agent for Wisconsin and upper Michigan. He became a 
writing agent for Thomas T. Lynas, then manager of the 
Aetna Life’s Milwaukee office, in March, 1891. In 1902 
he became assistant manager, in 1910 an agency partner 
and in 1918 general agent. 

In recognition of 25 years of service with the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co., George P. Spitz, district agent 
of Griffith, Ind., was presented with a diamond service ring 
by A. L. Dern, vice-president and director of agencies. 
Mr. Dern made the presentation to Mr. Spitz at a dinner 
meeting February 22 at the Geneva House, Hammond. 

L. A. W. Cannon has been appointed manager of the 
life insurance department opened by T. Scovill Snyder, 
general insurance, Montclair, N. J., where Mr. Cannon 
will specialize in life, accident, health and hospitalization 
coverage for the Columbian National Life. 

Neville E. Woodruff, son of Dr. E. L. Woodruff, has been 
named associate general agent of the E. I. Woodruff 
Agency of the Manhattan Life, in San Francisco. General 
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IN HOME OFFI 


Agent E. L. Woodruff has been ill for some months, anj 
during this period Neville Woodruff has been carrying » 





the agency. 

Fred Zweifel & Sons have been appointed general agent 
of the Central Life Assurance Society of lowa at Toledo, 
Ohio. Fred Zweifel was with the company at Beloit, Wis, 
some years ago, but for the past ten years he has bee 
with the Equitable Life of Iowa at Toledo. 

C. E. Gilmore has been appointed general agent at Sa 
Angelo, Tex., by the Republic National Life of Dallas 
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Whether or 







































ISCONNECTED sentences: not anything 






follows from here on, you must give me credit, af 





not copying “Sudden Thought.” I mean the 
The former expression is § 


least, for 
introduction is brand 
convenient when one has nothing to say, which is a famil- 
iar situation for anyone who ever turns to the editorial 
page of his newspaper, hoping for something to be said 
without saying to himself: “This is a landmark; from her 
on will without a doubt be found the columns and comics, 






new. 









The fact that we do not find Pegler there makes a lot ff 





us feel as if we had wasted three cents... . £ And causes 
some of us to remember gratefully that we were reading 






his observations before the grand young journalist df 







Hale Lake defied one pneumonia germ too many... .t 
doesn’t look the same. 







* ~ 


N another page of this issue. page 11, to be explicit 
O as who should not be, there appears an erudite two 
book review, under the signature of Winthro 
Hamlin. This feature it titled: “Books in Our Business, 
and the content speaks for itself. In this department, | 
should like to remind all four of you that in years agone 
I used to write some pretty fancy book reviews, musi 
criticisms, and things like that. There was a time whe 
I had considered saying some rather pointed things about 
“Modern Art Trends,” having been given as a Christmas 
present by my daughter a year’s subscription to “Life 
and having been introduced to four color printing jobs @ 
a lot of the old masters, but the cubists, the futurists, tk 
impressionists, and other schools appear and disappear # 
fast that actually I do not know where I am at... . 4 
this point a broker came inte the office and delayed, for 
full five minutes, this living, burning, jerky prose, 
demanding—and the only reason I do not capitalize @ 
manding is that I personally dislike capitals except ft 
the single letter I—a look at our more popular publict 
tions. “You are subsidized by the life insurance com 
panies, aren’t you?” he asked. Between telephone calls 
Newt Shade tossed over his shoulder, “I wish we were 
Newt sells advertising. A little later, Mr. Shade askel 
me, “Why don’t you write an article about that type of 
agent?” I said to Newt that it would take a telephort 
book’s space to write about a fellow like that, in the fits 
place, and that in the second place, he was not an aget 





column 
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which has also appointed A. H. Humiston, formerly at 
Wichita Falls, as its general agent at Houston. 

Wm. J. Sieger, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies for the Bankers National Life Insurance Co., of 
Montclair, N. J., has announced the appointment of George 
E. Parris in Harrisburg, Pa. 





The United States Life Insurance Co. general agency, 
Dascit Underwriters, Inc., New York City, has appointed 
Lewis M. Neikrug as manager of its brokerage depart- 
ment. 
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By Frank Ellington 








but a broker. Agents behave much better. They have 
to, in order to make a living for themselves and their 
clients. 
.s 8 « 

UT, getting back to books and things, my good friend 

Dr. Avedis Nakashian has a book being offered to the 
public on March 29, titled, “The Man Who Found a 
Country.” The author now is in his seventies, and he has 


| written in English prose as individual as his own charac- 


ter, an outline of more than thirty years’ experience as an 
Armenian doctor in the Near East. Accepted everywhere 
by high and low throughout Turkey—the high paying 
high and the low paying nothing—the Doc had a dramatic 
life. Always just two or three jumps ahead of massacres 
which took millions of lives, and which were so common 
as to have been forgotten by most of us who read news- 
papers and histories, the Man Who Found a Country 
never saw a life in his immediate family lost, including 
his own. From the beginning of his story, which I was 
privileged to read in manuscript form, he referred to his 
many almost miraculous escapes as, “Kismet.” There was 
atime when he thought he might title the book by that 
name, but he and the publishers, Crowell, apparently de- 
cided that the published title would be more understand- 
able to the general public. Come to think of it, I believe 
they may be right. I hope so, because if the general pub- 
lie reads the book, and if they do not get as many jaughs 
from it as I did, there is something wrong with all of us. 
* * * 

ECENTLY, the Old Doc, if he will pardon this in- 

formality in public print, was quite ill. Quite ill is a 
term used in all my own well known conservative manner 
of speech; he had a stroke, and serious enough to war- 
tant his family calling in three doctors for a consultation. 
They gave their verdict. Unanimously agreed on certain 
medicines and treatment. Unaccustomed to illness, and 
never having had a “bedside” technique, the doctor dis- 
agreed with the doctors. “But,” his son Jimmy explained, 
“Pop, all three said the same thing!” “Frank,” he motions 
with his hand in his own gesture, “if you want to die 
quickly, get all the doctors in here this room will hold.” 
Then, when I was going home and asked my friend to 
take it easy, he said, barely able to lift his hand, “Shall I 
show you to the door?” Do yourself a favor. Read the book. 














“NEWS 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 
The President’s Trophy, awarded each year to the John 
Hancock district agency showing the highest general ex- 


cellence, has been awarded to the Youngstown, Ohio, 
district under the management of George F. Burr. Selected 
for citation were the following districts: Allentown, Pa.; 
Canton, Ohio; Detroit 1 and 2, Mich.; Erie, Pa.; Gary, 
Ind.; Hackensack, N. J.; Johnstown, Pa.; Lawrence, Mass.; 
New Britain, Conn.; Oakland 1, Cal.; Providence, R. L.; 
Rockford, Ill.; San Francisco 1, Cal.; South Bend, Ind.; 
Wilmington, Del., and Woonsocket, R. I. 

The State Mutual’s new business in the first two months 
of this year showed a gain, the two months’ production 
amounting to 103.01 per cent of January and February in 
1939, and February’s business amounting to 155.6 per cent 
of February last year. In order, the company’s 10 leading 
agencies were: Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago Caperton, 
Syracuse, New York Young, Philadelphia, Boston Robjent, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Gross, and Chicago Nothhelfer. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. opened the first ses- 
sion of its home office training school on March 7. The 
first course is for the purpose of instructing prospective 
agents in the subjects upon which their examination by 
the New York state insurance department will be founded. 

The Continental American Life Insurance Co. closed 
February with an increase of 11.3 per cent in volume over 
February of 1939. The volume of new business for the 
first two months of 1940 was 31.4 per cent ahead of last 
year and 10.9 per cent ahead of the corresponding period 
of 1938, 

At a recent informal reception in the home of C. V. 
Starr, president of the United States Life Insurance Co., 
executives of that company extended Bon Voyage wishes 
to Dr. J. Albert Avrack, medical director, who departed 
later on an extensive five-month inspection tour of the 
company’s foreign branches and agencies in Hawaii, the 
Philippine Islands and the Far East. 

George Harris, public relations counsel of the Sun Life 
of Canada, will address the Lincoln, Neb., Association of 
Life Underwriters April 10, the Omaha association April 
11, and the Des Moines association April 12. 

About seventy-five agents and general agents of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa will hold a sales conference at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., April 27-28. Grady V. Fort, gen- 
eral agent at Des Moines, will act as chairman of the 
regional meeting. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. has set April 15-17 for its 
big agency convention to be held at the home office in 
Newark, N. J., and in New York city. 

The Colonial Life Insurance Co. has established a dis- 
trict office at Johnstown, Pa., with Ralph Abraham as 
resident manager. 


DEATHS 


George M. Barney, 70, general agent for the Travelers 
Insurance 
March 4. 

Dennis W. Killeen, manager of the life accounting de- 
partment of the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, died 
March 1 in Omaha. 


Co. at Portland, Me., since 1896, died there 
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What Is Real 
Security ? 


(Concluded from page 11) 


insurance companies. They will 
never have to worry about divi- 
dends, finding honest managers and 
contending with competition. The 
employees will know that their job 
is safe. Their business will not be 
absorbed by some gigantic com- 
bine and there will always be op- 
portunities for advancement and 
success in the business because 
they will have become the owners. 

Life insurance is just as neces- 
sary for the rich as for the poor. 


Indirectly it is advertised as such 
by the large metropolitan banks. 
One advertisement reads: “How 
much are you worth?” And then 
proceeds to the need for this de- 
termination because on it hinges 
the great nightmare of the wealthy 
today—“Estate Taxes.” All the 
large banks advocate the prepara- 
tion for what it is going to cost to 
die. Taxes have to be paid in cash. 
Life insurance is an investment 
that will mature in cash at just the 
right time to pay taxes. Great 
wealth can not be liquidated at par. 
In 1934 John D. Rockefeller’s “Golf 
House,” as his Lakewood Estate 
was called was valued at $1,000,000. 
For more than one year it has been 
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The Liutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


When my busbend died eight yeers ago, it was © question in 

my mind whether I could koeg my family cf four children 

together, but the fect thet I wes receiving life insvrence 
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STATEMENT BY A 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE COMPANY 


Route 4, York 
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on the real estate market at one 
quarter its value, $250,000 and js 
still without a buyer. While Rocke. 
feller had given away most of his 
wealth while he lived, he was stil], 
at death, a tremendously rich map, 
His estate was valued at $26,410. 
850 and the Federal estate and 
state inheritance taxes amounted ty 
$16,630,000. Taxation forced Ap- 
drew Mellon to leave his fortune to 
the Government in the form of ap 
art museum for the public. 

Almost twenty-five years ago 
George Jay Gould predicted that 
great private fortunes in the United 
States would be confiscated by ex. 
cessive taxation. Col. E. H. R 
Green died and his estate was as. 
sessed at $36,137,350. The estate 
taxes will consume $22,000,000, 
While it is true that a fortune stil] 
remains, yet Uncle Sam is the 
largest beneficiary. 

George F. Baker, the famous 
banker, died in 1932 and his son in 
1937. The two estates will have 
paid about $69,000,000 in estate 
taxation. This illustrates the rap- 
idly increasing taxation on wealth. 
The father’s estate in 1932 was esti- 
mated at $73,000,000 and the taxes 
at $13,700,000. The son increased 
the fortune until at his death it was 
estimated at about $80,000,000 and 
now after three years it is taxed on 
death at approximately $55,000,000. 

I do not know how much life in- 
surance has been used to conserve 
these estates, but I do know that 
the proper use of life insurance 
would have aided materially. 


State Mutual Names 
Two New Officers 


The State Mutual Life, at its 
annual meeting on February 13, an 












nounced five changes in its list of 
officers. Two names were added and 
three changes of title were made. 
The title of Robert H. Denny, new 
them director of agencies, appeared in the 
official list. Mr. Denny joined the 
Home Office Agency Department No 
vember 1, until then he had served as 
a New York City general agent. 
Donald G. Mix, C. L. U., who has been 
head of the conservation department, 
will be manager of conservation 
Arthur W. Johnson, who was com- 
pany purchasing agent for nim 
years, becomes assistant secretary: 
To his purchasing work Mr. Johnso 
will add the work incidental to bis 
new appointment as chairman of the 
building committee. George W. Mack 
intire, who has been chairman of the 
finance committee since 1934, is name 
treasurer emeritus. 





I esnuot thenk you enough for ell you have wade possible. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


TOUCH of the exotic marked the 90th anniversary 
A reception tendered by the United States Life at its 
home office on Fifth Avenue last week because of the 
company’s international and particularly Far East as- 
sociations. Owned by the Cornelius V. Starr insurance 
interests, which also control the American International 
Underwriters Corporation, the Asia Life, International 
Assurance and others, the United States Life has a 
background far more colorful than has the average 
American life insurance company. At the reception, 
in addition to the interested members of the insurance 
and daily press and officials of other life companies as 
well as of the insurance department, were executives 
of the Starr organization, notably Mr. Starr himself 
who was preparing for his return to Shanghai shortly. 
One heard interesting comments on the still undeclared 
war in China, of the dropping of bombs in the native 
quarter of Chapei, much too close to the Starr offices 
on the Bund, and intriguing tales of Shanghai life and 
customs. Several of those attending the reception had 
booked passage for the trip to the Orient, in addition 
to Mr. Starr. The return to Shanghai, incidentally, 
didn’t appear to disturb them. On the contrary, they 
apparently looked forward to the more exciting tenor 
of life in China after their comparatively tame stay in 
Manhattan. 


NE of those going to the Orient is Dr. J. Albert Avrack, 
O medical director of the U. S. Life, who has a five-month 
inspection tour ahead of him during which he will visit the com- 
pany's foreign branches and agencies in Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands and the Far East. In his absence, Dr. William Harold 
Miller, assistant medical director, will handle the medical work 
in the home office. Dr. Avrack was previously a medical under- 
writer for the Equitable Society. E. B. McGhee, secretary to Mr. 
Storr, also will leave for Honolulu and from there will go to 
Shanghai. Later he will go to Hong Kong, where he will be sta- 
tioned indefinitely. At one time, Mr. McGhee was secretary to 
James D. Dole, Hawaii's pineapple king. He joined Mr. Starr 
with the American Asiatic Underwriters in 1934, later went to 
Honolulu and afterward returned to Shanghai. He witnessed 
much of the war in and about Shanghai until January, 1939, when 
he came to New York. * * * The U. S. Life last week, by the way, 
increased its home office personnel by appointing Edward O'Toole 
assistant secretary. He joined the company in 1937 as assistant 
to the secretary-treasurer, later becoming chief accountant. In- 
surance taxes are his particular forte. 


HE first broker-clinic ever held in New York City 

will take place at the Hotel Martinique on March 19, 
sponsored by the Life Supervisors Association of New 
York. William C. Smerling, Wolfson agency, Berk- 
shire Life, is secretary of the association. The purpose 
of the clinic is to prove to the institution of life insur- 
ance, particularly to the underwriting department, the 
merit behind the brokerage business, as distinguished 
from jumbo line cases or surplus business, and to stress 
the amount of time, effort and education used in devel- 
oping the competent broker. 








ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The sales congress of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, set for March 15 at the LaSalle Hotel, will 
be a “Training Camp” with an “all hit” cast of world‘s 
champion players. Leading off on the day’s full program 
will be L. Mortimer Buckley, C.L.U., Provident Mutual 
Life, Chicago Association president. The Institute of Life 
Insurance’s new film “American Portrait” will be given 
its first public Chicago showing by Walter N. Hiller, 
C.L.U., Penn Mutual Life, Stumes and Loeb agency. The 
Chicago association has shown the first institute picture 
“Yours Truly, Ed Graham” to more than 250 audiences, 
and Miss Joy M. Luidens, association secretary, already 
has received a number of requests from groups wishing to 
see “American Portrait.” 

Two speakers lately added to the program of the twenti- 
eth annual sales congress of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, to be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on March 28, are Frank L. Jones, vice-pres- 
ident of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and A. L. 
McCarthy, head of the home laundry division of the Bendix 
Home Appliance Co., Detroit. Mr. Jones will speak on 
“Stream-lined Thinking” and Mr. McCarthy will discuss 
his notably successful sales methods. 

The Hartford Life Underwriters’ Association will be 
host to the Connecticut Life Underwriters’ Association, 
which will hold its annual sales congress at the Aetna 
Life’s home office on April 26. 

John W. Yates, general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Los Angeles, will be the guest speaker at 
the April 12 luncheon meeting of the Dallas (Tex.) Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Representing women in insurance, Mrs. Kathryn Ford, 
honorary president, Insurance Women of New York, and 
director for Manhattan, New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Helen Wolfsohn, president, 
League of Insurance Women, have accepted places in the 
newly organized Women’s Council of the Greater New 
York Fund. 

The Life Agency Cashiers’ Association has been organ- 
ized at Nashville, Tenn., with the following officers: Pres- 
ident, William H. Bonney, Aetna Life; vice-president, J. L. 
French, Reliance Life; secretary-treasurer, Miss Thelma 
Gardner, Union Central Life. 

“Special Problems Confronting the Woman in Life 
Insurance” will be the subject of an address by Miss 
Sophia Blivan at the March meeting of the League of 
Insurance Women, at the Woman’s City Club, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, on Thursday, March 14. 

On February 27 the Boston Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters held its regular chapter meeting. The 
subject “Audits” was discussed by the guest speaker, 
Robert B. Proctor, C.L.U. 


The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Independence Square 
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The Pay Off 


(Concluded from page 6) 


a diseased appendix or set of ton- 
sils by actually practicing these 
difficult tasks under the guidance 
of an experienced surgeon. The 
same holds true for dentistry, 
aviation, salesmanship, golf, and 
practically anything else you can 
think of. Any man who has ever 
played golf knows that he must 
practice under the watchful eye of 
a good golf pro in order to become 
skilful. In fact, we appraise ability 
in anyone entirely upon the amount 
of skill he can apply to the thing 


If you stop to think 
it over, you will find the reason 
you like to frequent some particular 
restaurant or shop, or insist upon 
having the services of a particular 
doctor, dentist, or lawyer is because 
someone has taken the trouble to 
perfect his skill. 


he is doing. 


Constant Practice 


Ignace Paderewski is world fa- 
mous as a pianist, but he rarely lets 
a day go by without practicing. He 
once was quoted as saying, “If I 
let one day go by without prac- 
tieing, I notice it; if two days go 
by, my friends notice it; and if 
three days pass without practicing, 
the entire audience notices it.” I 














Bonds— 





@® Total Assets............. 


@ Policy Reserves 


Reserve for Tax 
Reserve for Other Liabilities 
Policyholders’ Dividends. . 


Total 


Purchase Agreement 
Contingency Reserve 
Under Purchase Agreement 


Surplus.... 
@ Total Liabilities 


share in future lien reductions. 


@Includes assets in 
September 7, 


tendent and with the Company. 








L Financial Statement | 
December 31, 1939 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD 
President 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks..................... $10,315,037.76 


DN Pee 
® {d% 


i 24 is oun 6eeceadn er eetaenee cee 10, 806,896.45 
ee ae ... $38,179,153.84 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. . pescens . 23,714,025.81 
ee dices ane okh be eheecs.ot 950,000.00 
Real Estate Sales Contracts REE PE. 1,093,321.97 
Other Real Estate ae ee 17,523,446.43 
Stocks 2,944,050.25 
Other Loans and Assets 1,114,416.82 
Interest and Rents on Investments Accrued But Not Yet Due 827,994.83 
Interest and Rents Due on Investments (None of which is past 
due more than 90 days) aida 352,376.05 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection 2,077 ,067.20 
| Ce Ge Meteees WUE BAGMD. 2. 2 ccc ccc cece ccccccccccccces 12, 254,938.00 
a sa ode ean ed CAS OPS EES OhEHOhetOes 27,385,157.82 


Premiums and eeeneee ‘Paid in Advance 


Portion of Current Year's Earnings Available for Future Divi- 
dend Declaration to EET Policyholders Pursuant to 


Other wie 
Capital Stock and Guaranty Fund.... 


@ Actual Market Value of Bonds is more than $2,100,000 in excess of the amounts shown above. 


@Does not include liens totaling $360,839 which have been discharged by payments in cash or 
credits by policyholders, nor $233,118.72 liens on dividends on deposit, both of which items will 


“Old Company Account”’ 
1933, on file with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of 
Missouri, (copy of which agreement may be obtained from him or the company), against whic 
the Superintendent reserved a lien to protect certain liabilities therein described and fully incl 
among the liabilities in this statement. Status of Old Company account on file with the Superin- 


@ Full net legal reserves on policies issued by General American Life are secured by deposit of 
approved securities with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri. 
he capital stock, guaranty fund, and surplus are additional protection to all policyholders, 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES are now open 
in Ohio, Indiana, Virginia, W. Virginia, N. Carolina, Missouri and Illinois. 


eee | 


17,057,219.63 


5128,415,949.02 


1, 162,662.15 
121,466,620.09 


rere 636,593.00 
jiclemmen 4, 104,286.80 
ceerees $4,068, 286.80 
errr errr 36,000.00 
anosbsuseene 500,000.00 


a ae 
$128,415,949.02 


established under Purchase Agreement dated 
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am sure everyone would agree tha 
Jack Benny is an experienced an 
accomplished radio _ performer 
Every week he puts on a half hoy 
program, yet he practices and re 
hearses not less than fifteen hour 
for this short program. The “Ty 
bacco Road” Company has bee 


playing eight shows weekly for (ff 


years, yet they hold two rehearsa\ 
every week. 

An individual may devote gijy 
years or more preparing to becom 
an accountant, architect, brick. 
layer, musician, or what have you 
but if he later decides to try his 
hand at salesmanship then- 
PRESTO—we believe the chang 
can be accomplished in a month o 
less. Salesmanship is the onl 
profession I know of that a ma 
can enter without first acquiring 
adequate skill. It seems necessary 
however, to one who has spent 
more than twenty-five years pur 
suing this art, that it takes cop 
siderable time, and hard work a 
practice and rehearsal to turn out 
something approximating a skilled 
life underwriter. Whenever agents 
have dared to put in the hard lick 
necessary to completely learn a wel 
organized sales presentation, in 
cluding motivation and intelligent 
answers to the usual objections, 
they have been amply rewarded 
with increased commissions. 


Sustained Action 


The next step in the formula is 
ACTION — S-U-S-T-A-I-N-E) 
ACTION. Thought and skill ar 
highly important, but they wil 
avail little or nothing unless We 
apply action and then maintain it 
This is the Pay Off as I see it- 
QUALITY THOUGHTS, AC 
QUIRED SKILL, SUSTAINED 
ACTION. Thoughts which are nd 
pressed into skilful action only & 
come dreams. You can have th 
grandest thoughts in the world am 
possess unlimited skill, but unles 
you develop definite work habit 
which will keep you in constail 
action, your pay check will be ver 
small. Action can be persistentl 
prompted by developing a burniff 
desire for money, fame or positi@ 
—not only for ‘yourself but for 
every member of your family. 

It is with a heavy heart that! 
recall the many life underwrite® 
who have a thorough knowledge @ 
our business and can paint the pit 
ture of life insurance in acti@ 
most eloquently but, unfortunatelf, 
sustained activity is not a part af 
their personal equipment. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


T appeared very likely to utility executives last week 
| that the constitutionality of Section 11 of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 would be determined 
by a Supreme Court test. Section 11 of the law pertains 
to geographical integration of power systems and many 
company executives had hoped that this section of the law 
would be amended before the SEC sought to enforce it. 
It is believed, however, that the New Deal Power Bloc 
has still sufficient influence to hinder the passage of any 
amendment at this time. The consensus of holding com- 
pany executives is that at least one system will run up 
against difficulties in dealing with the commission and 
eventually a suit is bound to develop. Counsel for the 
utility companies are examining previous Supreme Court 
rulings to bolster their belief that Section 11 of the Hold- 
ing Company Act is unconstitutional. They believe they 
have a strong argument to show that the SEC has no 
constitutional right to dissolve corporations which, prior 
to the passage of the Holding Company Act in 1935, were 
organized and operating lawfully, and in which investors 
had lawfully purchased securities. 

* * * 

ALL STREET closed last week on the bullish side. 

A firm tone exhibited in the so-called war 
stocks and despite the peace talks in the Finnish War in 
the past week, the Street is convinced that there can be 
no armistice between the Allies and Germany. Motors, 
aviation, steels and metals, were prominent on the upside 
in last week’s trading. Car loadings were up seasonally. 
Anticipating better sales in the Spring, automobile pro- 
duction is running about 30 per cent ahead of this time 
a year ago. An individual feature of the week was the 
report of the American Tel. & Tel. Co. showing a record 
gross income for the Bell System and that net income 
more than took care of the dividend requirements. 


was 


* * * 


ORECLOSURES on non-farm real estate during 

January were at the lowest level since 1926, according 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. The Mead-Barry 
Act was a factor in the decline under which amortiza- 
tions could be extended as much as ten Fore- 
closures by all types of lenders, according to the board, 
aggregated 6483; a drop of ten per cent from December 
and 24 per cent below the January 1939 total. 


years. 


* 


a tae average security prices for the weeks 
ended March 2 and March 9, 1940, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

March 2 March 9% 
. Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
10 Industrials 140.94 140.74 140.87 41.57 
30 Rails 22.77 22.59 22.62 22.91 
100 Stocks . 105.49 105.29 105.39 105.97 
30 Bonds 86.58 86.58 86.54 86.82 

* * — 


TEEL ingot production in the United States declined 

1% points to 63% per cent of capacity, The Iron Age 
estimates. The placement of automobile tonnage and an 
increase in export tonnages has bolstered waning senti- 
ment in the past few weeks. 

it * * 

OTTON futures were held within a narrow range last 

week due to seasonal lull and closed 2 points higher 
to 1 point lower. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week closed 3-3% cents higher, with corn up 
l cent; oats % cent higher and rye up 2% cents. 


—The Statistician 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Following the annual meeting of the board of. directors 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, President Thomas I. Parkinson announced the con- 
firmation by the board of the appointment of Charles B. 
Lunsford as auditor of the society. Mr. Lunsford entered 
the Equitable cashier’s office at St. Paul on September 1, 
1925, immediately after graduation from the University 
of Chicago. The following year he was transferred to Chi- 
cago and in March, 1929, was called to the home office to 
serve in the auditor’s department. In 1932, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the audit division and in October, 
1935, became supervisor of the accounting division. In 
November, 1936, he was appointed assistant auditor. As 
auditor, he succeeds O. H. Chedister who, after fifty years 
with the Equitable, has voluntarily retired from active 
service. 

At the 94th annual meeting of Connecticut Mutual Life 
policyholders, held at the home office on February 28, 
James Lee Loomis, William R. C..Corson and Graham H. 
Anthony were re-elected directors to serve for a term of 
four years. Mr. Loomis is president of the Connecticut 
Mutual, Mr. Corson is president of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co., and Mr. Anthony is 
president of Veeder-Root, Inc. Policyholders also re- 
elected to the policyholders’ auditing committee the fol- 
lowing: Harvey W. Corbin, Freeman A. Linstead, George 
F. Kane and Carleton E. Sanford. 


Balie T. Cantrell, C.L.U., has been appointed supervisor 
for the state of Texas for the California-Western States 
Life. Mr. Cantrell has served as supervisor for the South 
Texas territory since September 1, aiding in an expansion 
program of the company’s agency forces there. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS 


E. A. Conway, Jr., has been named by Governor Earl 
K. Long as secretary of state of Louisiana to complete the 
unexpired term of his father, who died on February 19. 
In Louisiana the secretary of state is ex-officio insurance 
commissioner and a member of the casualty & surety 
rating commission. The term expires in May. 
















Governor M. Clifford Townsend of Indiana has appointed 
as the new insurance commissioner Frank J. Viehmann, 
president of the F. J. Viehmann Co., Indianapolis insur- 
ance and real estate agency, to succeed the late George 
Neubauer. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Raub Supply Co., Lancaster, Pa., dealers in plumb- 
ing, heating sheet metal, etc., has adopted a group pro- 
gram which provides its employees with a total of nearly 
$130,000 life insurance, supplemented by sickness and ac- 


cident benefits. The plan is underwritten by the Metro. 


politan Life on a cooperative basis. 


Woodlawn Cemetery, New York, has adopted a group 
program which provides approximately 160 employees 
with a total of $140,000 life insurance, supplemented by 


sickness and accident and hospitalization benefits. 


plan is underwritten by the Metropolitan Life on a ¢. 


operative basis. 


DIVIDENDS 


A 20 per cent cash dividend on the par value of capita 
stock of the California-Western States Life Insurance (yp, 
was recently announced by President O. J. Lacy. The di. 
vidend amounts to $1 a share, payable 50 cents per share 
on March 15 to stockholders of record February 29, and 
50 cents per share on September 15 to stockholders of 
record August 31. The amount distributed by the company 


will total $174,809. 


The Liberty National Life Insurance Co. of Birmingham 
Ala., has lately declared a dividend of 50 cents a share. 





The 




















ASSETS 

OS ae eee: es Pee eee $ 14,017,903.00 
U. S. A. Gov't Securities—Direct or 

ge ee err ree 123,813,751.84* 
RE eee ee Te oe 592,122,631.91 
Mortgages on Real Estate.............. 303,573,465.07 
Real Estate ...... rei pre cae cle le 54,226,682.82 
UE NR wclb ewe ..- 154,128,196.74 
EPPO OTT 16,165,523.93 
Net Interest and Rents due and accrued 16,286,677.02 
Net Premiums Due..... ce ita cmeratne ec 18,067 ,706.52 
CE 20,276.00 

pt | Si altace ates ual $1,292,422,814.85 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1939 


LIABILITIES 
Pt PE... neshesenes enn ice . .$ 962,693,777.00 
Payments not yet due under installment 

MY GUC ec cab ous nkha desea S. 154,522,294.00 
Reserves for Annuities and Special Con- 

DT c:i.ctd had Chew Samui ee - 67 779,367.00 
Dividends Payable in 1940...... ; ...  32,400,000.00 
Dividends left with Company...... a 6,098,614.21 
Dividends Payable and Deferred...... 1,389,195.75 
Reserve for 1940 Taxes.............. 3,912,253.04 
Reserve for other Liabilities... ceil 1,311,005.89 
Claims in Settlement........... 5,129,965.43 
Reserve for Contingencies..... .  §57,186,342.53 

7 |) ae Pris Soe .. 2+. $1,292,422,814.85 


*Includes securities with Asset Value of $313,594.29 on deposit with State and other governmental authorities 


At the end of 1931, when the real reflection of the depression on life insurance began, the Reserve for Contingencies 
exceeded 54% million. During the eight depression years of 1932 to 1939, inclusive, the Company fully earned from 
underwriting sources and paid to its policyholders in dividends the sum of $282,422,847.27, equal to 27.5% of the total 
gross premiums received during the period, while increasing its Reserve for Contingencies from 54% to over 57 million 
Meanwhile, any losses were also absorbed by current earnings. 


Insurance in Force $3,911,212,531—on 1,054,638 Policies 


A copy of the EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, containing complete details, will be mailed to all policyholders 
and is available to others on request. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD | 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE man who makes a policy loan from a bank these 

days, too often thinks he has done something smart 
and clever. He thinks, or has been told, that he will save 
a bit on interest rates. Of course he will! At what a 
cost! 

OK o 

HE policy loan at his bank is, for the most part, a 
iisty-dag call loan. That is bad enough by itself. 
Actually, the situation is worse; for, in getting a policy 
loan from a bank he gives up control of his life insurance. 
He forgets, or ignores, the fact that his life insurance 
originally was taken out for protection. Often it has been 
carefully programmed to provide needed payments to 
beneficiaries and dependents. With the issuance of a bank 
joan on his policy, his control of his life insurance vanishes. 
The bank has no interest, really, in the functioning of 
his insurance program. The bank is a money-lender, not 
an insurance-protection seller. It cares nothing at all 
if the life insurance ceases to exist. It has no concern 
with the rights of beneficiaries. It demands, and gets, 
assignment of all rights. In situations where the policy- 
holder is unable to pay a bank loan on an insurance policy, 
the bank is watchful merely of the surrender value on 
which the loan was made. 


7” * 


N the dear (and, we hope, dead) days of 1932, banks 
| were not interested in making loans. In fact, they did 
their damndest to dodge them unless the collateral was 
“good and lawful money of the United States” or “fine 
gold.” Now that government jockeying has been such 
that the life insurance portfolios can “carry the freight,” 
the banks are only too happy to make policy loans. Why 
not? Only a few years ago, banks paid two per cent inter- 
est on money deposited with them by life insurance com- 
panies. Now they pay nothing, and look upon a cash 
deposit of more than $500,000 as something definitely to 
be avoided if that can be done without antagonizing a 
valued client! In the aggregate, many deposits of such 
size would give the banks the same headaches as given 
the life insurance companies. What to do with the money? 
Actually, what happens, of course, is that the banks take 
the insurance companies’ money at no interest—and then 
make policy loans at around 4 per cent or less. That 
figure is below that at which the life companies can make 
the loans with any degree of security. Obviously, this 
is because the banks take only the larger loans—scorn- 
ing the predicament of the life companies which must 
make the policy loan, however small, so long as the value 
is there. Net result—a mounting cost, for the life com- 
panies, for handling policy loans. Also, the life company’s 
loan is endless, but for the death of the policyholder. The 
bank’s policy loan is mostly callable. 





* * * 


HAT puzzles me about the whole situation (a situa- 

tion that, grouped, is giving the Mid West life com- 
panies a terrific hangover) is that the policyholder who 
makes a policy loan from a bank gives up more than he 
gets—and yet, too frequently, he does it! He surrenders | 
his insurance rights for what? Practically for a few 
Pennies! Let’s say he saves 2 per cent on the loan. That’s 
just $100 per $5,000. In exchange, he has a call loan 
instead of a constantly-renewable loan. He forfeits his 
rights to his own, hard-bought insurance protection. 
Frankly, I think the game isn’t worth the candle! 





COMPANY CHANGES 


Ralph H. Severson, formerly with the company in Hous- 
ton, Tex., is new Oklahoma manager of the American 
Hospital & Life Insurance Co., with headquarters at Okla- 
homa City. He succeeds Gerry Ellsworth, who has gone 
to Dallas, Tex. 


Nathan Adams, president of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, and J. T. Miller, of the J. T. Miller Co., general 
agent at Minneapolis for the Republic of Dallas, were 
added to the board of directors of the Republic at the 
annual meeting of stockholders recently, in the company’s 
new home office. 


The Colonial Life of Jersey City, N. J., has appointed 
Frederick G. Thompson assisstant agency supervisor and 
Llewellyn S. Lewis supervisor of agency personnel and 
training. 


Dr. A. Ray Dawson has been appointed assistant medi- 
cal director of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Nearly 300,000 members of Woodmen of the World re- 
ceived checks during the past few days for their share of 
a million-dollar refund of payments. The current refund 
brings the total of payments returned to members to more 
than 21 million dollars. 


To meet the demand for better service from an increase 
of business in both Industrial and Ordinary branches in 
Pennsylvania, the Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America, 
with home office in Jersey City, N. J., has opened two new 
offices—one in Aliquippa and the other in Johnstown. 

The American National Insurance Co. of Galveston, 
Tex., has opened an ordinary branch office at Detroit, with 
C. A. Nolte as manager. 
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Loeble Elected by 
Keystone Group 


Carleton C. Loeble, in charge of 
advertising and new business for 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of 
Philadelphia has been elected chair- 
man of the Keystone Life Advertisers 
Association to succeed D. Bobb Slat- 
tery, of the Penn Mutual, who recently 
resigned to take an agency position 
with the National Life Insurance 
Company of Vermont. Miss Margaret 
Stubblebine, also of the Presbyterian 


Ministers’ Fund, was elected secre- 
tary. Both Mr. Loeble and Miss Stub- 
blebine take office as of March 1. 





Phoenix Establishes 
First Texas Office 


As a further step in the expansion 
of its agency force, the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life has opened an agency in 
Houston, Tex. This is the first office 
to be established by the Phoenix Mu- 
tual in Texas, since the company has 
just recently taken out a license to 





As a buyer of life insurance, you should 
know that the compensation of the 
NWNL agent is based on entirely new 
principles, under which his earnings 
depend primarily not on the amount 
of new insurance he sells you, but on 
the quality of the service he gives you 


at the time of the sale and thereafter. 


( This is a reproduction of NYNL’s ) 
current national magazine advertisement 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE ° 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





0. J. ARNOLD, PRESIDENT ° MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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sell life insurance in that state. Ardell 
T. Everett, formerly a member of the 
company’s field supervisory staff, has 
been appointed manager. 


Committees Named 


Appointment of committees by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Life Advertisers As. 
sociation to cooperate with the Insti. 
tute of Life Insurance was announced 
recently by Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute. The committees 
are: 

National Association—Ralph Ep- 
gelsman, Penn Mutual, New York, 
chairman; Marvin Robbins, Mutual 
of New York, Rocky Mount, N. C,; 
Arthur Shugg, Aetna, St. Louis: 
John Yates, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Los Angeles; Harry T. Wright, Equit- 
able of N. Y., Chicago. 

Life Advertisers—Karl Ljung, 
president of L.A.A., Jefferson Stand- 
ard, Greensboro, N. C.; John H. Me- 
Carroll, immediate past president of 
L.A.A., Bankers Life, Des Moines: 
O. Sumner Davis, vice-president of 
L.A.A., Provident Mutual, Philadel- 
phia. 

Alexander E. 
dent of Penn Mutual and executive 
committee chairman of the Life 
Agency Officers Association, has ap- 
pointed a similar committee. 


Patterson, vice-presi- 


CORRECTION 


On page 41 of the February 15 issue 
of The Spectator the figures of the 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. of 
Dallas, Texas, shown in the table 
headed, “Results of the Operations of 
Life Insurance Companies for the 
Year ending December 31, 1939, and 
Comparisons with 1938” were in error 
due to a transposition. The correct 
figures which should have been shown 
are as follows: 


Year Ending December 31, 1939 


Capital Stock .. .... $ 300,000 
% Increase in 1939 over 
lar a see 
Total Admitted Assets 3,808,205 
% Increase in 1939 uae 14.2 
Surplus to Policyholders 612,429 
% Increase in 1939 ... 7.4 
Premium Income 689,651 
% Increase in 1939 : 3.7 
Premium Income from Annui- 
 siestawesens ‘ 15,454 
% Increase in 1939 . 15.3 
Payments to Policyholders 186,134 
% Increase in 1939 ...... —11.7 
Total Disbursements ........ 504,686 
% Increase in 1939 hot —22 
Average Size Paid for Policies : 
Written (Ordinary) ... 1,526 
% Increase in 1939 ee —_ 
Average Size Policies in Force , 
(Ordinary) i a ies 1,948 
% Increase in 1939 ....... —2.6 
Total Insurance Written 1,236,638 
% Increase in 1939 ome —i4 
Total Insurance in Force . 26,5551" 


% Increase in 1939 
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3,808,205 
14.2 
612,429 
7.4 
689,651 
15,454 
15.3 
186,134 
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1,526 
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1,948 
—2.6 
$,236,633 
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6,555,764 
4.9 





WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


a luncheon sponsored jointly by the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters Association and the Boston Life Insurance and 
Trust Council. Since the days of the old Equitable Trust 
Co. in New York City which did such outstanding work 
in life insurance trusts, I have been fairly familiar with 
the desultory efforts that have appeared in different sec- 
tions along life insurance trust lines and I am frank to 
say that Boston seems to have accomplished more than any 
city I know of. 


O* Monday at the Hotel Statler in Boston I attended 


HERE were about one thousand life underwriters 

present but what struck me forcibly was the calibre 
and number of men prominent in trust circles who graced 
the head table and apparently enjoyed being present. 
Among others were Lyman Allen, president, Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust; Leon Little, former head of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association and now with the New England 
Trust; Henry Field, chairman of the Springfield National 
Bank; Edwin W. Hunt, president of the Home National 
Bank of Brockton; H. Nelson McDougall, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, Portland, Me., as well as the 
chief speaker, Roland E. Clark, from the same bank, who 
heads the trust division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

» 


NOTHER guest from Portland, Me.. was Lynwood E. 
Ashton, president of the First National Bank of 
Portland. Also present were William J. Martin, president 


of the Granite Trust Co., Quincy; E. Leroy Sweetser, 
president of the Everett National Bank; Alvan B. Hath- 
away, president of the Cambridge Trust Co.; Allan H. 
Sturgis, president, Pilgrim Trust; Robert B. Rugg, presi- 
dent, National Rockland Bank of Boston; A. C. Ratshesky, 
chairman of the board, United States Trust; Allan Forbes, 
president, State Street Trust; Edward L. Bigelow, presi- 
dent, Corporate Fiduciaries Association; Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, chairman of the board, State Street Trust, 
and William R. Herlihy of the State Street Trust. 


T the same table were Joseph Wiggin, president, Mas- 
sachusetts Bar Association; Frederick H. Chase, 
president of the Boston Bar Association, and William P. 
Husband, the Massachusetts Banking Commissioner. Rol- 
land E. Irish, president of the Union Mutual Life, was 
there as well as Guy W. Cox, president of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, and Francis P. Sears, president of the 
Columbian National Life. 


HILE a very interesting talk was given by Mr. 

Clark on the preservation of financial independence, 
what impressed me most was the thought of the tremen- 
dous distance life insurance has traveled in the past two 
decades. It would be inconceivable to an agent of 1920, 
for instance, that the day would soon come when the big- 
gest names in banking would be so interested in life in- 
surance and the part it would play in trust affairs that 
they would sit down at the same table with insurance 
agents for their common good. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surence, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 






































Amount Invested | Per Cent Amount Invested | Per Cent | Amount Invested | PerCent © Amount Invested Per Cent 
Week Ending | to Total | Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total | Week Ending to Total 
February 9 Investment | February 16 Investment February 23 Investment | March 1 Investment 
-_— —__ | = = — 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 567,762 12.13 | $540,629 | 5.74 $ 1,252,917 | 7.94 | $ 1,159,434 8.69 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,551,598 33.16 1,164,197 | 12.35 2,091,293 | 13.25 | 1,291,360 9.69 
= | | —— — = 
Total $2,119,360 45.29 | $1,704,826 18.09 $3,344,210 | 21.19 | $ 2,480,704 18.38 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds $1,560,768 | 33.35 | $ 291,62 | 3.09 $ 67,665 | 43 $ 497,924 3.73 
Stocks | } 
Total | $1,560,768 33.35 | $ 291,626 | 3.09 $ 67,665 | 43 | $ 497,924 3.73 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES | 
Bonds $ 638,213 | 13.64 $1,813,106 | 19.24 $4,359,114 | 27.62 $ 3,850,343 28.87 
Stocks | | | | 
Total $ 638,213 | 13.64 | $1,813,106 | 19.24 | $4,359,114 | 27.62 $ 3,850,343 28.87 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES | 
U. 8. Government Bonds | $ 607,500 | 6.45 | $ 536,203 3.40 $ 939,316 | 7.04 
Canadian | | | 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
Stats, County, Munietpal $ 244,600 5.22 | 4,349,855 46.15 $ 7,393,176 46.85 $ 5,539,811 41.54 
Total $ 244,600 5.22 $4,957,355 52.60 | $7,929,379 | 50.25 $ 6,479,127 48.58 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES | | 
Bonds $ 100,000 2.14 $ 657,685 | 6.98 | $ 79,925 | 51 $ 58,508 44 
Stocks 16,659 36 | 
Total $ 116,659 2.50 $ 657,685 | 6.98 | $ 79,925 | 51 $ 58,508 44 
RECAPITULATION 
— $2,543,581 54.35 | $7,719,772 81.91 $12,436,083 | 78.81 | $10,885,902 | 81.62 
8 16,659 36 
Loans | 2,119,360 45.29 | 1,704,826 18.09 | $3,344,210 | 21.19 | $ 2,480,794 | 18.38 
Total | $4,679,600 | 100.00 | $9,424 598 | 100.00 | $15,780,293 100.00 | $13,336,696 | 100.00 
—_—_____ a —— ——— : - : 
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Humanized Statements 


H{OLGAR JOHNSON, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, and the many com- 
pany executives behind the 
movement, certainly may take 
full credit for the idea of human- 
izing the annual _ statement. 
Whether or not the little men 
dropping off a sharp up curve, 
labeled “Term,” are more under- 
standable to the general public 
than the old-fashioned “Assets 
and Liabilities,” we have no way 
of knowing, but any cartoonists’ 
syndicate, and most magazines, 
appreciate the value of graphs. 

That statement is made merely 
because it is a human trait, and 
an excusable one, that folk think 
of benefits in terms of first per- 
son singular—singular covering 
all those dependent — and be- 
cause they like to read about 
what individuals may expect to, 
and do, collect. 

For example, James Lee 
Loomis’ statement to the policy- 
holders of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life. 

“The most important develop- 
ment of the year 1939 of general 
interest to the holders of life in- 
surance in United States com- 
panies,” said Mr. Loomis, “is the 
inquiry into the operation of 
these companies now being car- 
ried on by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as_ the 
agency for the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee of 
the United States Congress. Pre- 
vious investigations of the life 
insurance companies have under- 
taken to improve methods of op- 
eration by state authority. The 
present investigation is being 
conducted under federal author- 


With The Editors 








THE RECORD IS OPEN 


JITTHE record of the business of life in- 

surance is such that an examination 
of the business can, in the main, only con- 
firm its essential importance in the econ- 
omy of the country, and its basic sound- 
ness. One hundred years of successful 
operation through every sort of financial 
and economic stress has but served to 
demonstrate that soundness, and the 
good will of sixty-four million policyholders 
and their beneficiaries is the best en- 
dorsement of the practical working out of 
this form of independent and individual 
thrift." The foregoing is quoted from 
President Bertrand J. Perry, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 








ity. The possible changing of the 
supervisory control of the life 
insurance companies would raise 
a question of the greatest im- 
portance. These companies rep- 
resent the larger reservoirs of 
the capital savings of half the 
population. Should these reser- 
voirs ultimately come under fed- 
eral control, it would be a firm 
and a long step in the direction 
of state socialism.” 

Regarding Social Security, 
Mr. Loomis says: “The consen- 
sus is that the Social Security 
program has not been injurious 
to the life insurance business. 
Suitably adjusted in respect to 
those who bear the tax burden, 
as well as to those who receive 
protection, it is recognized as a 
necessary part of our national 
social life. Essentially and fun- 
damentally, these are different 
services. While they may sup- 
plement each other, Social Se- 
curity is not a substitute for life 
insurance. The buyer of life in- 
surance choses the amount, the 
term, the method of premium 
payment, the beneficiary, and the 
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mode of settlement. The com. 
pany is not only required by 
contract to make payment, but is 
required by law to be prepared to 
make payment.” 


Capital Markets 


HOSE that are concern 
§ with the future of the capi 
market, are apt to be pessimistic, 
They judge the possibilities 
tomorrow by the requiremen 
of yesterday. Naturally, they 
rive at unsatisfactory concel 
sions. They see that the ind 
trial growth with its huge capie 
tal needs has ceased; that the 
enormous New Deal investments 
have likely seen their best day; 
that the consumers’ paradise of 
the twenties has gone for good. 
What, they ask, is to become of 
the capital market? But they 
forget that during the long his- 
tory of man’s struggle, capital 
had rarely to be helped along. 
It helped itself. 

It will help itself today and to- 
morrow. Not in the terms of the 
past but along the lines of cur- 
rent national policy, domestic as 
well as foreign. In what direc- 
tion do these lines point? One, 
it may be asserted with confi- 
dence, points in the direction of 
South America although some 
more water, may have to flow 
down the Hudson until the dis- 
astrous experiences of 1920 and 
1921, when billions were lost, will 
be forgotten. One result of the 
European War will probably be 
the rapprochement between 
North- and South-American eco- 
nomic and financial interests. 

Capital will find its own way 
sooner or later, regardless of 
whether it is or is not in the best 
interests of humanity. 


——— 
— 
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